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BUYING THE WEDDING GOWN. 
UR artist has happily depicted that eventful 
moment to every woman, when she is about 

to choose the historic dress of her life—the WED- 

pinc Dress. ‘The color being fixed by bridal eti- 
quette, the uninitiated might suppose the selection 
an easy one; but we can assure the reader that 
this is not the case. ‘Ihe fair young bride elect 
stands at the counter of the fashionable city store, 
hesitatingly turning over the folds of rich silk 
which the shopman, blandly displays, and won- 
dering whether gros grain is after all the best 
material; or whether satin, or taffeta, or some 
other of the many guises which the silk-worm’s 
web is made to assume, would not be more be- 
fitting the great occasion. She is evidently alive 
to the importance of her choice, and is mentally 
discussing the rival merits of gloss and dead lus- 
tre, pearl and snow white. But the absent look 
in the mother's eyes tells that her thoughts have 
wandered far from the question at stake. To 
her the dress signifies separation from the child 
whom she has guarded so tenderly, and who is 
going out from her watchful care to the keeping 
of a stranger. Meanwhile the cash-boys run to 
and fro, and the shopmen throw down the goods 
from the shelves and unroll them for the inspec- 
tion of the thronging customers, unconscious of 
the little group in the fore-ground intent on the 
momentous business of buying the WEDDING 
Gown. ’ 
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TR The next Supplement Number will con- 
tain from thirty to forty Embroidery Patterns for 
Rugs, Sofa-pillows, Slippers, Cigar-cases, Card- 
cases, Key Pockets, Purses, Book-marks, etc. ; to- 
gether with patterns of Ladies’ Wrappers, Dress 
Caps, Head-dresses, Corsages, Berthas, Fichus, 
Sachets, Kitchen Aprons, Kitchen Sleeves, Dresses 
and Aprons for Children, etc., etc. 


WHAT WE INHERIT. 


oe has been truly said that we inherit not 
only the goods of our parents but their ills 
also. The latter are in fact much more sure 
of being transmitted than the former, for no 
one will dispute or can defraud us of their pos- 
session, 

The hereditary influence, as shown in the 
resemblance of the bodily features and mental 
and moral characteristics of the offspring to 
those of their parents, can not escape the most 
eursory notice. We all can trace the traits of 
the father and mother in the child. We de- 
tect, in fact, a peculiarity of conformation in a 
succession of generations—as the short upper 
lip, for example, throughout the long series of 
the princes and princesses of the royal family 
of Austria. ‘*Thbe tenth transmitter of a fool- 
ish face” is not so much of a poetical exaggera- 
tion as to be inadmissible as a scientific Lict. 

No medical man doubts that diseases are 
hereditary. Consumption, cancer, gout, rheu- 
amatism, apoplexy, epilepsy, insanity, and vari- 
ous other affections of mind and body are not 
seldom transmitted from parents to children. 

The most extraordinary fact, however, in 
regard to the hereditary influence is, that ac- 
quired qualities, whether physical, moral, or 
intellectual, are transmissible. In the lower 
auimals there are some striking illustrations of 
this. The offspring of the pointer, for exam- 
ple, is more easily taught to point game than a 
dog of any other descent, though pointing was 
not an original but an acquired quality, which 
is, however, now transmitted as if it were, from 
animal to animal of the same breed. ‘This ac- 
quired quality, moreover, curiously enongh, 
seems to reach a force stronger even than 
that of a natural instinct. We are told of 
one setter which “stood” a partridge four 
hours, and of another which, catching a scent 
of a bird as it was swimming a pond, suddenly, 
at the risk of drowning, stiffened to a point in 
the midst of the water. A famous dog, be- 
longing to an Earl of Derby, surpassed them 
bothy for he *‘ stood” his birds twelve hours! 

Accidentally acquired peculiarities are also 
transmissible, and some astounding illustrations 
of the fact are given by the most trust-worthy 
men of science. Henlé, a celebrated’'German 
physiologist, tells us ‘‘ that it has often happened 
that the young of dogs whose tails had been cut 
off came into the world without tails.” There 
is a large colony in the Isle of Man of tail- 
less cats, whose origin is attributed to an un- 
fortunate progenitor which had by some ac- 
cident been curtailed of its fair proportion of 
exjremity. Pritchard, the ethnologist, derives 
the whele negro race from an accidental black 
ancestor, whose peculiarity of color became dif- 
fused among his descendants. 

There is no reason to doubt that what is true 
of the lower animals in regard to the transmis- 
siou of acquired qualitics is no Jess so of man. 
We can not fail to observe that children inherit 
the acquirements of their parents. It is com- 
mon for a son to show an instinctive skill in the 
mechanical art which his father had only mas- 
tered by the hardest and most patient Iahor, 
‘Vhe chiid unquestionably has a natural disposi 
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which may have been entirely artificial with his 
parents. Were this law of inheritance con- 
fined to our good acquirements it would be well ; 
but, unfortunately, it operates with most vigor 
in regard to our bad, for these, being the more 
deeply engrafted, are more likely to be trans- 
mitted to our offshoots. For example, of all 
artificial habits—and none can be more so than 
it—drunkenness is observed to be the most gen- 
erally inherited. 





When we reflect that the life, whether for | 


good or evil, begun by a single progenitor may 
extend through countless generations, how the 
sense of our moral responsibility is quickened ! 
The natural and acquired qualities of the mo- 
ther are supposed to be more readily transmit- 
ted than those of the father. It becomes her, 
therefore, to be especially vigilant of herself. 
Upon her will devolve, moreover, the care of her 
children during those earlier years when what- 
ever tendency to disease or viciousness of hab- 
it they may have inherited can be counteracted 
by a judicious training. 

All education must be imperfect which fuils 
to recognize the force of hereditary intiuence in 
its varied effects upon the physical, moral, and 
intellectual constitution of the child.- It is con- 
solatory, however, to believe that its most per- 
verted manifestations may be controlled by ju- 
dicious management. 
been disciplined to a tolerable degree of use- 
fulness and prosperity, so there can be no doubt 
that a lesser brutality and stupidity entailed 
upon an unfortunate offspring by the vices of a 
parent will yield to a proper treatment. 








PLENTY OF SLEEP. 
NCE in every twenty-four hours our nature 


has to renew its energies. At the first blush 
of this thought one is half tempted to think that 


Born idiots, even, have | 


his nature is a poor, weak thing to require such , 


arenewal each day. Add together all the nights 
of a lifetime, superadd the extra naps because 
of unusual fatigue, to say nothing of exceptional 
slumber in sickness, and it seems as if mortality 
were an ill-conditioned existence. But the sub- 
ject has another side. And an encouraging 


of subtle influences, so much above the earth 
while of the earth, he would not be so extreme- 
ly sensitive to the wear and tear of this work- 
ing world. Coarser, he would be better as a 
mere animal, But as matter, although shaped 
in thousands of forms, attains its highest ex- 


phrase that no dictionary ever yet defined. 
And especially at this season let us cultivate 
sleep. Winter gives us long nights in special- 
ty of service to these overwrought nervous ener- 
gies. What a tonic they bring! 
a relief to go like some of the lower animals 
into hibernation and be well rid of notes, en- 
gagements, parties, and bores. ‘This redress 
of grievances being denied us, we must take 
the next best possibility and indulge “tired 
nature” in ‘ balmy sleep.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Mending. 
N Y DEAR TIMOTHY, —I heard yesterday 
a truly refreshing direction as to our tray- 
eling manners. It was a sermon; and in our 
view of the great Road and what constitutes 
conduct upon the journey, is there any thing 
that may be called so timely an essay upon good 
manners as a good sermon? I say a good ser- 
mon, for it may have occurred to you, ‘Timothy, 
after much experience, that all sermons are not 
good. <A very long, or a very dry, or a very 
obscure, or a very rhetorical, or a very extray- 
agant sermon is not good. A sermon that flies 
over the head or falls beneath the feet of the 
congregation is not good, Dear clerical broth- 
er Luther, when in the form of a sermon you 
hurl your inkstand at Satan, try, at least, to hit 
him between the eyes. 

But I wish our brother Luther, Timothy, 
would take a lesson from his great original of 
Wittenberg. Martin Luther, I think, was dis- 
tinctly a muscular Christian in the best sense. 
He was a burly, cheerful, jolly soul: and it isa 
charming picture that represents him on Christ- 
mas-eve sitting with his wife by a lighted Christ- 
mas-tree, while the old mother croons by the 
fire. He was a saint, doubtless, but a very dif- 
terent one from Saint Francis, or Saint Dom- 
inic, or Saint Ignatius Loyola, ‘There is a fa- 
mous German song which has a refrain that has 
been roared and shouted in choruses and clubs 
until it has quite lost its true meaning. ‘Thack- 
eray put it into English, and I am told used to 


| chant it in his mellow voice upon high conviy- 
side too; for if the human being were not so | 
highly organized, so finely attuned to myriads | 


cellence in him and becomes even fit for close | 


sympathy with God’s image in the soul, it must 
needs confess its great trustby demanding much 
time to refit itself for its responsibility. 

It is not a law any man can afford to despise 
or even neglect. . A long denial of sleep issues 
in madness, Petty tamperings with this ne- 
cessity are quickly punished.. Students, men 
of business, men of pleasure, who disregard its 
authority, are soon called toa reckoning. But 
we apprehend that few are as wise in this mat- 
ter as good sense demands. Our own judgment 


is, that much more attention should be given to | 
it, and the more so as nervous diseases are so 


rapidly increasing, 
sion that, as the mind is taxed much more 
heavily by an expanding civilization and the 
consequent exhaustion greater, we need more 
sleep. And yet the average of hours spent in 
sleep is diminishing. 


It seems a rational conclu- | 


Families sit up later; | 


parties and amusements are extended further | 


into the night; so that while more work is do- 
ing less repose is taken, 


only form of the evil. Like matters of diet 


and exercise sleep is a relative thing. Some 
temperaments need more than others. Some 
employments require more than others. Some 


conditions of health demand more than others, 
Nervous men, studious men, writers, speakers, 
men of grave responsibilities waste the vital 
force more rapidly and thoroughly than others, 
and hence should enjoy a larger share of rest. 
In times of unusual worry and vexation, in 
seasons of anxiety, in periods of trouble and 
sorrow, we should encourage sleep. Then 
more than ever is it the ** swees restorer.” 
Every man, therefore, shoulil study his con- 
stitution in respect to this claim of the night 
upon him. More than this, be should watch 
his habits and their changes. 
creature of vicissitudes, ‘‘ never continuing in 
one stay.” ‘This week he may have more of 
the wear and tear than usual. ‘This month he 
may experience an uncomm share of solici- 
tudes. 
sleep. Although at the time he may not feel 
the excessive strain on hiy faculties, his ener- 
gies meanwhile rising to mheet the emergency, 
yet he will inevitably pay for living two weeks 
in one week or percha’ te a month in a day. 
These troubles are inc fect assaults upon life. 
They strike at the heapt; Rarely do they leave 
us as they find us. And hence the call forskill 
in managing thowi. Here, again, individtality 
comes in for ne ASO Trouble searches 
into the idiosyficrasies of men. In some cases 
it penetrates! deeply. Under such circum- 
stances an ingrease of rest is a panacea. But 
whether we *have vexation, strife, sorrow or 
not, let us sleep enough and so fortify ourselves 


Each one is a | 


Let him increase Ais proportion of | 


But this is not the | 





tiun for those occupations, habits, and tastes | eaeh night. for the battle of life—a common, wretched and wicked creature, that every body 


ial occasions : 


“Then sing as Doctor Luther sang,” 
As the Reverend Doctor Luther sang, 
Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long.” 


Imagine the pale dismay of Father Francis 
of Narissi at what he would call such blasphe- 
mous ribaldry as the last two lines, and his 
head-shaking over them as the necessary result 
of che departure from the true fold of the gen- 
tleman named in the first two. And the ex- 
cellent Rodrigo Borgia, Pope Alexander, would 
he also be troubled by such lines? Or his ex- 
emplary son Ceesar? 

I hope you will not be angry with me, my 
dear ‘Timothy, if I say that I wish our brethers 
Luther would preach a little oftener from the 
text contained in those last two lines. I don’t 
mean literally that we ought to be exhorted to 
love wine, and to cultivate a musical ear, and 


to strive to be engaged early in life; but that | 


the preaching which urges a simple human sym- 
pathy is the best of all. When I went to hear 
the Reverend John Calvin I was left in a state 
of blank despair—although I do not believe he 
meant that I should be. I understood then 
what a famous clergyman felt who went in his 
tender youth to hear an eminent divine, and 
who was so alarmed that he could eat no din- 
ner, but when he heard his father smacking his 
lips over the succulent roast beef, exclaimed : 
‘** But, dear papa, don’t you think we had bet- 
ter see how we can escape destruction before 
we eat dinner?” 

Of course it is not my business to direct 
young gentlemen of the profession how to write 
sermons; but if there were any of them who 
should ask my advice I would freely give it—as 
you may have observed I am always ready to 
do. If you, for instance, Timothy, were anx- 
ious for my counsel, 1 would recommend you 
to adopt one key-note, and it should be cheer- 
fulness. ‘This is a thorny and difficult journey 
of ours, and every word that fell from your lips, 
I would say, ought to be one of encouragement 
and refreshment. I suppose the one thing that 
every body knows is that he is a great sinner. 
No repetition of that truth makes it more con- 
vincing. We may say what we will, and smile 
as we choose, but in every human consciousness 
that can be helpfully touched at all the ideal 
and experience stand forever bright side by 
side. How to help ourselves, how, in the com- 
mon phrase, to realize the ideal, is the question 
that we wish to have answered. And how 
many of our brother Luthers help us? They 
perplex us, they terrify us, they bore us, they 
amuse us—but how many cheer and encour- 
age us? 

Here, for instance, is my neighbor, who has 
been struggling for many a weary year with 
his habits of sloth and carelessness. He has 
suffered, and his family have suffered, and he 
flounders and plunges, and still there seems to 
be no progress, when he goes to hear brother 
Luther. Brother Luther tells my neighbor that 
it is a wretched and wicked world, that he is a 


It would be | 





else is wretched and wicked, that all is vanity, 
| and that we all do evil continually, until Neigh- 

bor Doldrum, in the profoundest possible de- 
| pression, comes to the dreary conclusion that 
in some previous state of existence we have 
all committed unmentionable and unpardonable 
sins, and have been placed in this detestable 
world as a proper penalty. When Neighbor 
Doldrum reads poetry, and especially Dante, 
he says to himself, with a shudder of surprise 
and recognition, “‘ Dear me, dear me, this world 
is the most fearful hell of all which the poet 
could not describe!” I have always observed 
| that after a very severe sermon of this kind 
from brother Luther, brother Doldrum droops 
and falls into the most deplorable indolence, 
and his offense seems to be greater than ever 
in proportion as it seems to him hopeless. 

Or Fauntleroy, who stole a purse in his youth, 
strays in to hear if brother Luther can do any 
thing for him. But he learns that God is a 
kind of avenging power, that his own best res- 
olutions are laughable, and that he is sliding 
rapidly down with every body else. Fauntle- 
roy is saddened, and sinks into despair, and his 
manners upon the great Road become worse 
than ever. 

Now what ought brother Luther to have im- 
pressed upon both of these poor fellows? A 
very simple lesson—a lesson that has always 
the most eager echo in every heart—‘ Don't be 
alarmed, brother Doldrum; cheer up, brother 
Fauntleroy; it is never toolate tomend.” That, 
my dear Timothy, is what I understand by glad 
tidings. ‘That I understand to be the natural 
expression of a deep human sympathy, and of 
what is beautifully called a desire to save souls. 
And how is it that this strain is not a matter 
of course from every kind of pulpit? Why are 
not gloom and despair denounced as the un- 
pardonable offenses? I go into a Gothic ca- 
thedral. It is vast and sombre and sad. kt 
recalls to me the solemn Gothie woods, and the 
savage Gothic tribes, and the crude Gothic views 
of the spiritual life, the terror of the thunder, 
the relentlessness of the Supreme Chief, and I 
begin to feel that the savage Goth has imposed 
his false and unyielding theories upon me with 
his melancholy forests carved in stone. ; 

These dusky, dim, despairing temples in 
which we sit on Sundays afraid to smile, in 
which our brother, Luther saddens his face 
more than ever, and talks in an unnatural 
tone, as if nothing should be sweet and friend- 
ly and bright where every thing should be most 
so—why, O Timothy! do we tolerate them? 
Why do we spend such enormous sums of mon- 
ey upon them? and why do the poor children 
| yawn and doze, or regain a frightened perpen- 
dicularity under stress of the severest glances 
or indignant thumps? I insist that religion is 
the most beautiful, inspiring, and delightful of 
| all our interests, and I am almost ready to de- 
| clare as strongly that we practically make its 
| ministrations the most gloomy and repulsive. 

I feel it the more deeply because last. sum- 
mer I went to the funeral of Deacon Goodman, 
and I am sure that pagan-heathen, as my aunt 
Patience used to call them, could not have sur- 
| rounded a good man's departure with more 
abominable gloom. Death is sad enough in 
the ties it severs; and what was the object of 
the religious service if not to throw upon that 
sorrow a ray of sweet celestial light? But we 
were inclosed in the dark and gloomy church ; 
brother Luther, with a face of despair and a 
voice utterly dry of all natural human feeling, 
discoursed to us of bereavement, and chastise- 
ment, and the valley of shadows, and the wretch- 
ed nothingness of things, and the awful deprav- 
ity of man, until I would have thanked God 
with joy for one clear ringing song from a robin 
on atree. Are we the victims of a terrible tyr- 
anny, the slaves of a dull destiny? It was with 
the utmost difficulty that I could save myself 
from feeling that the birth and modest, faithful 
life of Deacon Goodman were frightful mistakes, 
and that it would have been a great deal better 
that he had never lived. It was a quiet, beau- 
tiful, inspiring life, and brother Luther stood 
between it and us, between it and its influence 
upon our lives, like a huge black cloud. 

Suppose that Deacon Goodman had been as 
great a sinner as you and J, dear Timothy—and 
| you may be very sure that he thought himself 
a thousand times worse than either—what I 
should still have wished to feel as we laid his 
body in the ground is that it is never too late 
tomend, If we may declare that one thing .is 
infinite, it is the Divine mercy, That does not 
end when Deacon Goodman's life ends, whether 
he were a good or a bad man. Why, so im- 
pressed am I with this great truth, the greatest 
that I know, that if I were one of the Inspect- 
ors of the State Prison—which I am not, and 
never shall be, for I am not fit for it, and only 
fit men are elected—still, if I were a person of 
that kind of official importance, I would go up 
to Sing Sing, and I would summon the prison- 
ers, and I would say to them: “ Men and breth- 
ren, you are here to receive forcible lessons in 
the art of behaving well upon the great Road of 
life, a branch of manners in which you have 
proved to be lamentably deficient. But remem- 
ber, however badly you may have behaved, it 
is never too late to mend, Every time yon fall 
it will be harder to get up again; but do not 
forget what a very wise-and quaint preacher 
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once said, ‘My friends, you can't tire out 
God,’” 
And when I had preached that little sermon 
I would step outside, and I would order a skill- 
ful stone-cutter to carve these words over the 
prison door : 
“Ir 1s Never Too Late to Menp.” 


Let us help each other to remember it, dear 
Timothy, as we go marching on. 
This time your clerical friend, 
An Op BacHELor, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


EW installments of millinery show that the 

spring bonnets are merely small foundations 
for masses of elegant trimmings. The style des- 
tined to be popular is the high curved toque bon- 
net with a coronet of flowers or gauffered lace 
above the face, a bouquet of flowers of every hue, 
or else creeping vines, on the centre of the bon- 
net, and a bow of ribbon at the back, with flow- 
ing streamers or strings tied in front. ‘Trim- 
mings hitherto considered elaborate are meagre 
in comparison with the profuse decorations of 
new French bonnets, 


STRAW BONNETS. 


To begin at the beginning. Straw bonnets 
will be more worn this spring than they have 
been of late years, displacing the silk and satin 
combinations usually adopted at this season. 
Scarcely a bonnet is to be found among the im- 
portations into which straw does not enter in 
some guise, either as the bonnet proper or in 
some of the new straw ornaments, such as ai- 
grettes, flowers, and lace. Among the pattern 
bonnets there are many simple, fresh-looking 
straws for plain dress, but there are others, 


trimmed with the richest laces and flowers, | 


handsome enough for any occasion. 
STRAW ORNAMENTS. 


Straw ornaments are greatly used. There are 
straw aigrettes mounted with jet, or with curled 
black ostrich tips; straw leaves and jet berries ; 
rose-buds of natural colors, with stem and leaves 
of straw; bunches of stiff straw grasses; and 
wheat in such abundance as was never seen be- 
fore, from dwarf-size for coronets up to ears of 
impossible length, There are new straw laces, as 
soft and elastic as silk, in pretty guipure designs, 
and scarfs of the same, with tasseled ends for 
trimming round hats. 


COLORS AND COMBINATIONS, 


No novel shades of color are introduced this 
fason. Buff or straw-color prevails in all im- 
ported millinery, ‘This pale shade is more gen- 
erally admired than the bright butter-cup color 
of last summer. It is seen contrasted with every 
tolor, and it is a matter of surprise that the con- 
grasts are so pretty. Green, violet, rose, pink, 
and scarlet are stylishly mingled with straw-col- 
or. A straw-colored crape bonnet is trimmed 
with scarlet and black poppies. ‘The bright Ko- 
man colors are shown in ribbons and in feathers. 
Blue and light green are seen together, but the 
handsomest bonnets of the spring have the French 
combination of pink, white, and black.together. 


MECHLIN TULLE. 


The fancy for stripes extends to bonnets. 
Mechlin, Malines, or frosted tulle, for summer 
bonnets is shown in deep shades of color, sap- 
phire blue, violet, sea-green, sultan, striped with 
lines of white that sparkle like frozen dew-drops. 
A bonnet from Madame Virot’s establishment is 
of sapphire Malines, a succession of puffs, with 
a wide drapery of the material behind and at the 
sides. Vines of bronzed ivy leaves and berries 


coronet and cover the bonnet. 
RIBBONS. 


Ribbons are more used for trimming than they | 


have been of late. A bow and ends is placed 
high up on the back of the bonnet. If there is 
a chignon band of straw the ends extend down 
the sides to form strings. Gros grain is rather 
heavy for summer, but it makes the handsomest 
ribbon, No. 12, three inches wide, is the popu- 
lar trimming width. Nos. 6 and 7 are used for 
ties beneath the chignon. ‘The fashionable solid 
colors are shown; but many of the new ribbons 
have an inch stripe down the centre, usually 
blatk, with intricate Persian designs. The Ro- 
man ribbons are largely imported, and promise to 
be popular. Instead of bars of color a rainbow 
stripe down the centre is the spring variety in 
these gay trimmings. 
FLOWERS. 

Beyond every thing else flowers predominate 
for trimming. We have no longer mere blos- 
soms, but large full-blown flowers. Single sprays 
and leaves are supplanted by bouquets of wild 
flowers and grasses. A set of flowers purchased 
from a milliner almost trims the bonnet; and 
ladies who trim their own bonnets will be glad to 
know that a small straw of last year's style may 
be converted into a fashionable bonnet by the 
aid of the new flowers. For instance, there are 
coronets of dwarf wheat, the ears an inch long 
and standing. ‘This, with a tuft of field flowers 
at one side, is placed above the face. A net- 
work of straw, on which are miniature poppies 
and long straw grasses, covers the bonnet. Rib- 
bon strings, or a fall of black thread lace, edged 
with ribbon, complete the trimming, changing a 
fanchon into a good imitation of the toque. 

Bouquets of corn-flowers, poppies, wild pinks, 
thistles, and trailing ivy vines are very largely 
imported, and are seen on pattern bonnets from 
the best Parisian houses. Nestling amidst laces, 
their vivid contrasting hues are softened in a 
manner that pleases the most quiet tastes. They 








| Bronzed foliage with red berries, vines of ivy 





} loops of Roman striped ribbon and a feather-tuft 





cross the back, from which tendrils reach to the | velvet. 





are especially suited for summer hats in the coun- | 
try, and are in keeping with the pastoral styles 

now in vogue. Large poppies are favorite flow- 
ers, and are admirably imitated, though nature 
is not strictly followed in color, as there are blue, 
green, and purple poppies, as well as scarlet, yel- 
low, and black. Great course-looking chrysan- 
themums, with leaves yellowed by the frost, are 
shown, but the rose wreaths and clusters are 
among the prettiest ornaments. Different shades 
of half-blown buds, the pale tea-rose, moss-roses, 
and the maiden’s blush are together, with au- 
tumn foliage and trailing vines. Satin flowers 
are very successful this season, There are shaded 
satin roses, and mammoth pansies, purple and 
yellow, the petals as soft as the natural flower. 


and of sweet-brier, form coronets and trail 
amidst leaves at the side of the bonnet and 
over the chignon. Many fern leaves and feath- 
ery grasses are worn. Metallic leaves are col- 
ored by sulphur to the pale buff tint now in fash- 
ion. 


MODEL BONNETS. 


A pattern bonnet made by Madame Hofele, 
of Paris, has a soft puffed crown of straw-colored 
silk, with a chip coronet and chignon band. A 
kind of frill of the silk is in box-pleats above the 
face. Black lace is shirred over the chip coro- 
net, and forms brides at the side fastened by a 
ribbon bow in front. A large royal pink rose 
with buds and trailing brown foliage is on the 
soft crown, and an aigrette of white feathers 
mounted with black ostrich tips is high up at the 
back. Price $45. 

A neat spring bonnet from the Maison Laure 
is a clear white pearl straw, with black lace on 
the braid coronet gathered full, and dotted with 
clusters of purple lilacs. .A rosette of lace and 
lilac ribbon covers the back of the bonnet. 
Strings at the side are tied under the chin. 
Black thread lace at the ends of the ribbon 
strings. Price $38. 

An English straw bonnet has a waving band 
over the chignon, but is without a coronet. The 
trimming combines apple-green, butf, and black. 
The lining of green silk appears at the edges of 
the bonnet. Across the bonnet, near the front, 
is an erect puff of straw-colored gros grain, 
against which rests a quilling of black lace. A 
large yellow rose with leaves and buds is on the 
back. ‘The silk puff forms a quilling bound with 
green and edged with black lace extending down 
the sides to the front. Narrow strings tie be- 
hind. 

A gay bonnet for the present season is of Mi- 
lanese braid bound all around with scarlet velvet 
covered with narrow black lace. A scarlet vel- 
vet bow is placed just over the forehead, and an- 
other with ends is on the crown. Between these, 
in the centre of the bonnet, is a flat rosette of 
black lace, on which is a bunch of wild flowers 
heaped together with an appearance of careless- 
ness, spray3 falling back and front. <A black 
lace fall at the sides and back is fastened by a 
scarlet bow in front. 

A simple straw bonnet for an elderly lady is 
from the house of Charles Marx. ‘The coronet 
is black quilled ribbon, held in the centre by a 
piping of straw-colored satin. Narrow black 
folds with piping cross the bonnet from ear to 
ear. At the left is a bunch of yellow chrysan- 
themums with leaves colored by frost. Black 
lace barbe behind, and strings of black ribbon 
tied beneath the chin. 


ROUND HATS. 

It is early for round hats, as they usually ar- 
rive with the summer bonnets. One of Marx’s 
unique fancies shows the gay Roman colors. 
The low receding crown is of white straw, and 
the narrow flat brim is black bound with scarlet 
Pufts of black net are around the crown, 
with long streamers behind. On the left side are 


of slender plumes—black, blue, yellow, red, and 
green together, 

Simple hats of English straw, with lew crowns 
and turned-up brims, are bound with lapis blue 
or with sultan gros grain. A quilled band 
around the crown, and a white heron’s feather at 
the side, ‘These are in good taste for the prom- 
enade. Fern leaves and ivy wreaths adorn the 
shepherdess hats of white chip, worn with ribbon 
strings tied under the chin. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Further developments in dress goods display 
French percales in “harlequin stripes,” narrow 
lines of every color of the prism on a white or 
buff ground. This goods is a yard wide, sold, 
we believe, for 50 cents a yard, and suitable for 
morning dresses. ‘The colors, though light and 
varied, wash admirably. 

A new pattern among the picnic dresses, or 
short suits of percale, is pencil stripes of brown, 
black, blue, or green on white, with broad solid 
bands of color bordering the skirt and over dress. 
The price is $5 or $6 the robe. French calicoes 
of pale grounds, buff, blue, and pea-green, with 
a chintz stripe, are 40 cents a yard. 

One of the best_materials for plain spring suits 
is the striped taffeta poplin sold at 75 cents a 
yard. It is very strong and washes well. It 

is heretofore been used only for under-skirts, 
but can now be bought in bright colors striped 
with white or black, and is being made up into 
suits, a single skirt and over dress. Twelve 
yards make the suit. 

Satin poplins, white, with half-inch satin stripes 
of color are sold for petticoats to be worn beneath 
poplins of solid color. Five or six yards is the 
quantity required. ‘The price is $1 50 a yard, 


KID GLOVES. 
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The spring gloves begin to arrive. ‘The colors | 
fashionable for the promenade are cedarberry, 
chestant brown, and a large line of green shades, | 
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The new design in Alexandre’s two-button gloves 
is a scalloped yolante, with an imitation volante 
embroidered in black or white silk. Price $2 25. 


SPRING BOOTS. 


The three-quarter Polish boot, buttoned at the 
side, is in favor for spring use. Grisons kid or 
bronze is the material. French curved heels are 
still worn, but are made broad and low enough 
to be comfortable. ‘The prettiest ornament for 
kid boots is fan-stitehing of white silk on the in- 
step seam, with scallops around the top overcast 
with white. A bow of kid also stitched is worn 
in front. 


PARASOLS. 


Parasols are made to match the silk suits with 
which they are used. Checked and striped silks 
as well as solid colors have parasols en suite. 
Pinked ruffles, lace borders, and fringe are the 
trimmings. A new shape among the French 
goods is a sunshade with small square canopy 
top. The trimming is narrow rufiles, and the 
lining striped silk. Flat rustic handles. Price 
$3 75. 

MUFF BOX. 


A paper box lined with cedar, and said to be 
moth-proof, is useful at this season for packing 
away fur collar and muff during the summer. 
There is room enough for the largest sized furs. 
The price is 75 cents. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. BaLLarp, Hairy, & Co.; AGNELLET 
& Perrissen Fréres ; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & 
Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and W. SmiLiie 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Grant is highly esteemed in Washing- 
ton. As she rides by in her carriage, or walks, 
| ng say, ‘‘ How she enjoys life for herself and 
or others! How busy and earnest, how hearty 
and kind she is! and whatever her lot, she would 
be the same. I am os she has come to good 
fortune.’ People like Mrs. GRANT because she 
brings into prosperity the same qualities which 
made her happy and beloved in obscurity. Few 
women ever have borne the perilous test of sud- 
den fame and fortune with more hearty happi- 
ness Or more uvassuming grace. ‘Is she pret- 
ty”’ No. Sheis a roly-poly of a little woman, 
with beautiful neck, hands, and feet. Her feat- 
ures are well enough, but her eyes are crossed. 
Some of her friends wished her to have them 
straightened: ‘‘ No,’’ she said; “Mr. Grant 
had loved her ever since she was a little girl, 
with her eyes crooked. . He said she would not 
be herself to him if they were straight. Crooked 
they should remain! If he was satisfied, what 
mattered it to other ple?” 

—The Premier of England, Mr. GLapstone, 
finds recreation from public life in writing books. 
He is now engaged on a work on the great men 
of the classic age. 

—Miss Maaeie Mitcuet, one of the cheeri- 
est little bodies on the American stage, has be- 
come Mrs. Henry T. Pappock, that citizen of 
Toledo having induced Miss M. to change her 
name, though not her local habitation, for Mrs. 
P. has bought a house up town, and there she 
lives in peace and happiness. They were united 
in July last, but kept the union secret on ac- 
coutt ofcertain professional interests. It is said 
that the little body proposes to retire entirely 
from mimic life. 

—The daughter of the Emperor of Austria, 
GHISELA, whom the Empress of France wishes 
for a wife for her little Prince ImpeRia., is a 
handsome little girl, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to her father, but with the charming eyes 
and grace of her mother. The Austrian Coart is 
opposed to the match; but, owing to the preca- 
rious diplomatic position of Austria toward the 
otherContinental powers, the wishes of EvGENIz 
haye not hitherto been discouraged, although the 
Austrian Empress has said repeatedly tt she 
would never consent to the match. 

—Mrs. Ex-President Jounson has been too 
constantly an invalid since the inauguration of 
her husband to appear in Washington society. 
She was last seen at a party given to her grand- 
children. Seated in a commodious chair, she did 
not rise when the children were presented to her, 
but simply said, ‘‘ My dears, I am an invalid;’’ 
and her pale face and sunken eyes fully proved 
the expression. 

—The property of King Grorce of Hanover, 
at present placed under the administration of the 
Prussian authorities, amounts in value to about 
$10,000,000. It brings at present an income of 
about $450,000 per annum, from which has to be 
deducted the modest sum of $150,000 per annum 
for taking care of it. 

—The néw German novelist who has ‘ come 
in’ with sub éclat is Migg Jon, though her 
writings bear the nora de ane of E. Makuirr. 
She is said to bear a striking resemblance to Mrs, 
Harriet Beecusr Stowe. 

—Lopez, the Dictator of Paraguay, is forty-four 
years old, and apparently in the prime of his phys- 
ical power, with a robust constitution and un- 
common powers of endurance. He is fut, short 
of stature, sensual, gluttonous, cowardly; and 
his habits of intemperancé have so increased as 
to render his vigor more apparent than real. 

—This by an admirer of Senator Spracvus, in 
a letter from Washington to the Chicago Trib- 
une: ** Wealth has not made of him, as of many 
sons of rich men, a mere profligate; but his 
objects and career have been exalted; he has 
served his State in all capacities, and he demon- 
strated his fine taste and ambition as well when 
he married. There is no pleasanter couple in 
the city. His life is unostentatious, but marked 
by close attention to public duty. He earries 
fully as many guns as his colleague, Senator An- 
THONY.” 

—Kossvtn, than whom for a brief period no 
man was ever more worshiped in the United 
States, ia now old, decrepit, and living on char- 
ity, with ‘none so poor to do him reverence.” 

~—Young Stevens, of Hoboken, son of the late 
E. A.8., will, if he attains his majority, probably 
be the most opulent person in America. His 
real estate opposite New York has reached an 
enormous value, which, in addition \to his other 


} availables, will make him at twenty-one worth 
| at least $150,000,000, 


—There is a flutter of domestic (trouble in 
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the royal family of Russia, growing out of 
the marriage of Prince Evaene LEvcHTEN BERG 
with Mile. APUTCHININE, One of the Czarina’s 
maids of honor. He is a nephew of the Czar. 
Mile. A. is represented as a blonde of unusual 
beauty, which is made in a particular manner 
attractive by a very sweet, and at the same time 
grave, expression of countenance. She has « 
queenly guit, and is in every way a distinguished 
looking woman. 

—One of those peering fellows who are always 
finding out people’s peculiarities, asked HENRY 
Warp Beecuer if he made special preparation 
during the week for his pulpit services, Mr. 
BEECHER wees: “Well, no.. I don’t ask my 
bread or beef what it is going to do for me when 
I eat it. They go into the stomach, and are 
made into muscle, and nerve, and blood, with- 
out my watching the process. 80 I read and 
see, without my asking what my reading and 
seeing are going specially to do. I make my 
sermons in this way: When, in the course of 
reading or thinking, some subject outlines itself 
before me, especially adapted to pulpit use, I 
make memoranda of it, and put them in a 
drawer that I have. Then on Sunday morning, 
about half an hour before service, [ open this 
drawer, and take them all out, and spread them 
before me, and choose the one which I am in the 
best mood to preach. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon, I do the same for my evening sermon. 
This is not the best way for a great many, but [ 
have found it best suited for me, and every man 
must determine for himself the mode through 
which he can obtain the highest success.” 

—Some pomen in Once a Week (London) has 
sketched WeNDELL PHILLIPs very nicely, say 
ing, among many other pleasant things, that “a 
more accomplished scholar, a more courtly gen- 
tleman, a more genial host, America does not 
contain than is this silvery-tongued yet bitter 
enthusiast. There is no man whom the nation 
would more delight to honor, of whom they 
would be more proud, but for the extreme rad- 
icalism of his opinions ; and thewation seems to 
be tending so rapidly in their direction that they 
may be at last adopted, and then, perhaps, the 
= orator will receive the homage to which 
nis genius at least entitles him. Of every qual- 
ity which goes to constitute the orator, Pui. 
LIPs seems to be the master. His classical learn- 
ing is profound, and ready at his tongue’s end; 
the silvery clearness of his voice, the infinite 
grace of his declamation, the nobility of his feat- 
ures and charm of his personal appearance; the 
poetical beauty and aptness of his rhetoric, the 
strong simplicity of his language, the readiness 
with which he seizes and exposes the very pith 
and marrow of every phase.of his subject, the 
placid boldness with which he defies public opin- 
ion, and the scathing irony with which he throws 
contempt upon the men and measures he is op- 
posing; these qualities, acting together to pro- 
duce the needed impression, give him an orator- 
ical power which it is doubtful if even WepsTEx 
or Cuay, in the meridian of their ability, pos- 
sessed. The effect produced by his oratory is un- 
doubtedly enhanced by the knowledge that he 
is in earnest. Refusing to accept office, he shows 
himself to be disinterested; giving himself up 
to the long, thankless labor of combating the 
overwhelming sentiment of the community, he 
has proved himself ardently sincere in the great 
cause to which he has devoted himeelf. It is 
well that a community should have a teacher 
who, if not in all things followed, dares at least 
to tell them truths; and, amidst all bis extrava- 
gance and bitterness, PHiLiips utters many an 
unpalatable truth. And the more eloquent such 
@ truth-teller is, the better. It does a people 
good, occasionally, to hear a man who is no 

atterer, and is not fishing for their votes, One 
of the most noticeable traits of PHILirps’s elo- 
quence is the great beauty see ee of his En- 
glish. In his most impassioned and impromptu 
paseages its purity and grace never fails.” 

Mr. TENNYSON has had occasion recently to 
change his publishers. There was much com 
petition for the succession, which finally was 
awarded to Mr. 8STRAHAN. The manner in which 
TENNYSON squelched one impertinent snob, is 
thus told by the London correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune: ** A publisher who had an op- 
portunity of forming the acquaintance of TeNn- 
NYSON, some time ago begged Mre. TeENNYSON’S 
acceptance of a splendid ermine mantle worth 
£100. A little later he competed with others 
for the poems, but was not successful. I hardly 
expect you to credit what followed, but the 
statement is said to be true. He wrote to Mr. 
TENNYSON, and, rm to the mantle, hinted 
that it was given in the belief that the publish- 
ing would be accorded to the donor, and as if 
was otherwise, he would like the article back 
again! TENNYSON instantly replied that, as the 
mantle had been worn, it could not be returned, 
but if the bill of its cost was forwarded, a check 
for the amount should be written forthwith. 
Whether this was done I have not heard. But 
the etory may be added to the anecdotes of pub- 
lishers.”’ 

—HARRIET MARTINEAU, Whose charming bio- 
graphical sketches have recently been published, 
was for many years a regular contributor to the 
London Daily News. Although living in seclu- 
sion at her cottage, and in delicate health, this 
remarkable woman kept closely up with all the 
political movements of the day, and wrote some 
of the best articles which appeared in the En- 
glish press in defense of the Northern cause dur- 
ing the American civil war. Her obituary no- 
tices of distinguished persons were a special and 
remarkable feature of the Daily News. She knew 
every eminent man and woman in England, from 
Lynpayrst, BroveHamM, and Miss Mitrrorp, to 
the youngest politician and author of the day; 
and, when any one of mark was removed b 
death, his portrait, painted with wonderful skill 
and fidelity, was sure to be found immediately 
in the Daily News. These sketches have now 
been collected into a volume, and are published 
by a London house. It is understood that this 
is her tinal contribution to literature. 

—A Mr. Waestarr, of Philadelphia, recently 
brought a suit against his doctor, and alleged 
that the said Eeculapius had persisted in calling 
on him personally after he was cured, which fees 
he now refused to pay. Doctor F. denied the 
fact, and called in a nurse who attended the in- 
valid to prove it. “Is it true,” asked the Court, 
“that Dr. F. continued his visits when Mr. W. 
had no necessity for them?’ ‘Upon my word, 
Sir,’ answered the witness, ‘as long as I saw 
the doctor with Mr. W. I thought he was in con- 
siderable danger ;"" which naive opinion caused 


the Court to burst into »o fit of laughter. 
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TOMPKINS AND WIFE. 























TOMPKINS AND BRIDE. 


TWO VERY DIFFERENT THINGS IN THRE COMPARTMENT OF A DRAWING-ROOM CAR. 
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Ap vequeoted at the Jrauguuntion Reception to be given at the United Stater Greasy Boilding at 
‘Washington, ©.C.on the Evening of Mareh #1869. 


W. T: SHERMAN, U.S.A. 
DAVID HUNTER, U.S.A. 
A. 8. WEBB, U.S:A. 

D. D. PORTER, U.S.N. 
THEOD. BAILEY, V.8.N. 


GEO. 7. BROWN 
N. G. ORDWAY 
EDWARD CLARK 


M, MICHLER, U.S.A. 


A. B. MULLETT 
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THE INAUGURATION TICKET. 
N view of the great interest which just now at- 
taches to every thing connected with the cer- 
emonies of the inauguration of President Grant, 
we give, on page 181, a fac-simile of the elegant- 
ly engraved ticket to the inauguration reception, 
for which we are indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Philp & Solomons, of Washington. The 
reception, which differs from a ball only in name, 
is to be given at the United States Treasury Build- 
ing, on the evening of March 4, and will undoubt- 
edly be a magnificent affair. We hope next week 
to present to our readers a fine engraving of the 
reception itself, drawn on the spot by our special 
artist, Mr. A. R. Wand. 





DE POE IN THE PILLORY. 
THE effective engraving on page 181 repre- 

sents Daniel De Foe, the author of ** Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” that book so dear to children, 
pilloried for satirizing the High Church party of 
England in a tract entitled ‘* The shortest Way 
with the Dissenters.” The work was voted a 
libel by the House of Commons, and its author, 
being arrested, was tried, condemned, and pun- 


ished by fine, the pillory, and two years’ impris- | 


onment in Newgate. 

During his exhibition he was protected by his 
friends from the missiles of his enemies ; and the 
mob, instead of pelting him, resorted to the un- 
mannerly act of drinking his health. ‘Tradition 
reports that the machine, which was graced with 
one of the keenest wits of the day, was adorned 
with garlands. On the very day of his exhibi- 
tion he published his ‘‘ Hymn to the Pillory.” 

De Foe, born in 1661, was the son of a butch- 
er in St. Giles, London. His parents were Dis- 
senters, and he was intended for a Presbyterian 
minister. But abandoning these views, he en- 
tered into trade, and became successively a ho- 
sier, a tile maker, and a woolen draper, without 
success in either business. He then undertook 
political writings, with what result our picture 
shows, 
prisoned, he forsook this profitless career, and 
turned his attention to fiction. Ile has heen 
termed the father, or founder, of the English 
novel. Of the numerons works of this kind he 
wrote, his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” will, in all prob- 
ability, endure co-existent with our language. 





JANET’S EXPERIENCE. 

ANET «at dreaming on the lower step of the 

broad, low-roofed porch, with her chin rest- 
ing on one brown little hand, and a misty depth 
of light in her clear gray eyes — dreaming, as 
girls of eighteen will dream, of a future, far off 
and radiant, that somehow never resolves itself 
into the present—a to-morrow that never be- 
comes to-day! 

The old clock on the kitchen shelf had just 
struck four—the afternoon sunshine was shower- 
ing down, in a sort of golden spray, through the 
low boughs of the great old cherry-tree, where 
the ‘red ox-hearts” hung like jeweled pendants, 
and the busy brown robins fluttered in and out, 
and orange-belted bees kept up a low, murmurous 
hum, like breakers, far out on the sea of the sun- 
ny air. 

She was a rosy little lass, this heroine of ours, 
with round cheeks where the crimson of perfect 
health glowed through a veil of sunburn, and a 
dimpled mouth red and fragrant as a clove pink 
—a genuine country girl, as unconsciously grace- 
ful in all her movements as the silver-green wheat 


now rippling in the summer breeze. Not an or- | 


thodox beauty, but a very lovely, lovable little 
personage as she sat there in her brown gingham 
dress and ruffled white apron, with her sun-bon- 
net on the porch-floor beside her. 

Of what was she musing? ‘The old, old sub- 


ject of every reveric—the old refrain to every | 


song--him! For Janet Roydon was in love—- 
or, at all events, she fancied she was, and it is 
wonderful how completely Fancy will sometimes 
assume the throne of Reality. 

As she sat there smiling to herself, with droop- 
ing lashes and fleeting rose-shadows on her cheek, 
a firm, quick footstep sounded on the garden 
path, where long sprays of spicy sweet-brier 
trailed, and double rows of enrrant-bushes hung 
full of ruby-sparkling fringes in the level sun- 
beams—Thorne Millington’s step. 

** Janet,” he said, pleadingly, ‘‘ will you walk 
up Crag Hill with me this afternoon? 


vou see how delightful the weather is, Come, 
Janet, it is so long since you walked with me!” 

No—Janet wouldn't. ‘Thorne Millington looked 
hurt. 

“‘ Why not?” 

**T don’t know that I am obliged to render a 
reason for every action of my life. 
warm; besides, I am tired.” 

Thorne looked at her with a mournful, ineredu- 
fous gravity in his dark eyes. 


‘You would not have answered me so once, | 


Janet.” 

Janet tossed her pretty little satin - smooth 
head until the hair-pins trembled among its 
braids, 

‘*I suppose I am free to select my own mode 
of speech, Thorne Millington.” 

, “Free? Yes, Janet, since you wish to be 
ree, 


for pretty, Janet was something 
ger and than'life. 

**Whr don’t von say at once that you are ex- 

pecting your fine city lover?” he quesiioucd 


After having been twice fined and im- | 


The | 
young people of the village are all going, and | 


It is too | 
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ing and indignant. 

** Thorne, you are going too far. 
no right to catechise me so.” 

** Have I not, Janet ?” he questioned in tones 
when the sharp pain seemed to pierce through 
the words, 

** Certainly you have not.” 

** Well—lI will intrude no longer. I see that 
your thoughts and mind are elsewhere.” 

He paused a moment, perlraps hoping that 
Janet might speak a word to detain him. But 
she did not; and the next moment she was alone 
in the yellow glow ef the afternoon sunshine. 

It might have been five minutes—it might 
have been ten—that she sat there counting rib- 
bon-grass blades, and listening to the drowsy 
hum of bees and insects; and then there was an- 
other click of the little wicket gate—another 
footstep ringing clearly on the graveled path. 

(Ah! if ‘Thorne Millington could have seen 
the upflushing crimson of her cheek, the bright- 
ening sparkle of her eves now, he would have 
fallen more hopelessly into the clutches of the 
‘*green-eyed monster” than he already was— 
and that was, to say the least of it, quite un- 
necessary. ) 

‘* Janet! My little wild rose! All alone ?” 

He was handsome, with his black, flashing 
eves, and his silky rings of dark shining hair, 
and his white, shapely hands, as he came up to 


You have 





manner that bespoke no uncertainty as to his 
reception. 

**Oh, Sydney, I'm so glad you happened to 
come this afternoon! Uncle and aunt are gone 
out.” 

**Come, that’s lucky,” said Mr. Sydney Fair- 
fax, establishing himself on the lower step at 
her feet, and possessing himself of one of her 
hands with a sort of easy gallantry that ‘‘ told” 
fearfully against the respectful reverence in which 
‘Thorne Millington was wont to hold the way- 
ward beauty. 

‘* They are so cross!” pouted Janet. 

‘*The old Vandals!” interjected Mr. Fairfax. 

** Because, you know,” went on Janet, ** they 
like Thorne Millington—” 

** Speaks very badly for their taste,” said Fair- 
fax. Janet laughed and colored. 


am very miserable, and when you are gone—” 


ends of their tongues off! 
my little Queen of Hearts. 1 don’t like to see 
the least shadow eclipsing the light of those eyes !” 

And Janet did *‘ smile again.” Somehow in 


tions that should have been demanded. 
At length he rose up to depart. 
** I have lingered too long already, Janet; but 


to New York to-morrow morning.” 


** To-morrow morning ? 
Sydney Fairfax would have heen more than 


scious flattery conveyed in Janet’s paling cheek 
and dilated eves! And, striving to soothe her, 


playing a part. 

It was nearly a week afterward, when Aunt 
‘Thyrza Roydon—the kindest soul in the world, 
but a little prejudiced and opinionated withal, as 
your kind souls often are—brought her knitting 
work into the porch where Janet sat, idly pulling 
the honey-suckle cups apart. 

** Child, what are you dreaming about ?” 

** Nothing!” answered the girl, a little petu- 
lantly. 

** Yon've grown so shifiless of late! Do go up 
stairs and bring down your new calico; you might 
just as well run up the breadths as to be doing 
| nothing!” 

**T am not in a hurry for the dress, aunt!” 
‘*Then finish altering my brown foulard.” 
**T don’t feel like it, aunt!” 








her silver-rimmed spectacles. 

** Janet! what on earth ails you?” 

** Nothing, aunt!” 

** And what's the reason Thorne Millington 
| don't come here any more ?” 
| ** fam not Thorne Millington’s keeper, Aunt 
| Thyrza,” answered Janet, with spirit. 
| Mrs. Roydon was abont to require an explana- 
} tion in full from her capricious niece, when her 
| impending torrent of words was checked by the 
| appearance of Uncle Matthew coming up the 
| walk. 

**T’'ve been to the post-office,” quoth Uncle 
| Matthew, fanning himself with the wide brim of 
| 
' 





his straw-hat; ‘‘ and here’s a letter for Janet, 
with the New York post-mark. Who's it from, 
my girl?” as Janet caught it from his hand, red- 
dening and paling alternately. 

** It’s—it's from Mr. Fairfax!” 

**From Mr. Fairfax, eh?” 


Uncle Matthew's 
| brows contracted gloomily. 


** And it’s for that 
good-for-nothing puppy you've thrown Thorne 
Millington over, eh? Give me back the letter, 
Janet; let me return it to him. I don’t like my 
girl to be corresponding with such as he!” 
_ But Janet held tightly on to the precious mis- 
sive. 
“It’s my letter, Uncle Matthew! and yon 


I am engaged to on 

Aunt Thyrza dro her knitting-work. Un- 
cle Matthew stared. 

“This won't do, Janet; you must give him 
up! Why, what do we know of him? <A mere 
city adventurer; while Thorne Millington—” 

“I'm tired of hearing of Thorne Millington !” 
interrupted Janet, trying desperately to keep 
back the indignant tears, “and I will not give 
Sydney up!” 





ail 


** But Svdney, it makes it very bad for me. TI | 


Mrs, Roydon eyed her niece keenly through | 


somewhat bitterly. Janet lifted her head, blush- |‘ No! I will never give him up!” 





‘*Then you must give us up, child,” said the 
old man, gravely; ‘‘ I will be obeyed.” 

Janet ran up to her own room, flushed and 
sobbing, to read her precious letter. Oh, if Syd- 
ney could but know how she was tyrannized over ! 
and in her secret soul Janet resolved to break 
these bonds ! 

Presently she came down stairs again, with 
red eyes and resolutely compressed lips. Uncle 
Matthew and Aunt Thyrza looked up as she en- 
tered; they had evidently been talking about 
her in her absence. 

“You are not going to answer that letter, 
Janet?” said her uncle. ‘* Milo Fielding tells 
me that vour Mr. Fairfax—” 

**T will not listen to a word against him, Un- 
cle Matthew,” interposed Janet, biting her lip 
to keep back even more rebellious words. ‘‘I 
shall certainly answer that letter!” 

“Then you are no niece of mine, Janet!” 

** Janet—child—listen to reason,” urged Aunt 
Thyrza, anxiously. 
nothing. She went out into the garden, and so 
through the rustling corn-fields to the road that 
led to the village post-office. 

And the next morning, when Aunt Thyrza 
went up stairs to call Janet down to breakfast, 
her little white-draped room was tenantless—the 


| bird had taken wing! 


. - sae . . ! 
| her with a caressing familiarity of voice and 


**My goodness gracious!” ejaculated Aunt 
Thyrza, with uplifted hands. ‘* Matthew! Mat- 
thew! Come up stairs, quick! She’s been and 
gone and eloped!” 

At the same moment Janet Roydon, in a cozy 
corner seat in the express train, watched the 
flying landscape, and wondered, with throbbing 
heart, what Sydney Fairfax would say to her— 
how he would receive her! Was it not just pos- 
sible that she had done an unwise thing in thus 
highly resenting a harsh word or two from the 
kind old uncle who had sheltered and guarded 
her all her life! But the irrevocable step was 
taken; it was too late now to return until she 
returned as Sydney Fairfax’s wife! As Sydney 
Fairfax’s wife! Janet grew rosy beneath her 
brown veil as she thought of the possibility. 

New York! 


| uproar, of dusty tumult it seemed to our little 


** Don’t fret, mia cara; I shall come back to | 
claim you so soon, and then they may scold the | 
There; smile again, | 


the glamour of his presence she forgot all the | 
questions she had meant to ask—the explana- | 


T could not bear to tell you that I am going back | 


mortal had he not been gratified with the uncon- | 


country-bred damsel, as she emerged trom the 
covered dépét into the noisy, brilliant street. 

** Carriage, m’m! carriage!” 

“Yes,” said Janet, timidly. 
to No. 815 Mayduke Street.” 

** All right, m’m!” cried the hackman, bang- 
ing the door of his vehicle upon his half-terrified 
**fare,” and driving recklessly down the street. 
Janet drew a long breath, partly of apprehen- 
sion, partly of relief. Yes, it was too late to go 
back now. 

** Here you are, m’m!” 

Janet started from her reverie as the Jehu 
sprang from his seat and opened the door. 

**Is this Mayduke Street ?” 

** Yes, m’m—No. 815.” 

It was no balconiec mansion of brown stone, 
draped with wisteria, as Mr. Fairfax had so oft- 
en described his home—no wide street, glittering 


**T want to go 


| with stately equipages, as she had been led to 


| suppose, but a tall red-brick house, with wide- 
he almost forgot, for the time being, that he was | 


open door, through which you caught a glimpse 


| of bare floors and carpetless stairs, in a narrow, 


foul-smelling street, where children played in the 


But Janet would listen to | 








In the same instant he recognized her. 

‘* Janet!” His voice altered in its intonation 
from the first accent of eager interest to a cold, 
unimpassioned tone, such as he might have ad- 
dressed to any stranger who had casually crossed 
his path. It cut Janet to the heart! 

“*T beg your pardon, Miss Roydon,” he said, 
ceremoniously, lifting his hat. ** I will find an- 
other seat.” 

He was turning away when Janet laid her 
hand tremulously on his arm. 

** Please, Thorne, don’t go away from me,” 
she faltered. ‘*f am so lonely, and—and—” 

Her voice died away into a faint fluttering sort 
of sob. ‘Thorne Millington turned back again 
with a strange, not unpleasant tumult at his 
heart. Somehow, the words seemed to bear a 
sweet significance far beyond their ordinary im- 
port. 

‘* Janet, you know I never should have gone 
away from you if you yourself had not banished 
me. But tell me how it happens that you are 
here and alone.” 

And Janet told him. All pride, all resent- 
ment, all stubborn secretiveness, had died out of 
her poor wounded little heart; and the strength 
and shelter of ‘Thorne Millington’s manly pres- 
ence seemed the sweetest of all refuges. 

He made no comment whatever on her story. 
There was, in his nature, that loyal instinct of 
chivalrous nobleness that led him scrupulously to 
abstain from the very semblance of triumphing 
over a fallen foe. But when, at length, she con- 
cluded by once more exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, I am so 
glad you are here, Thorne!” he said, ‘‘ Do you 
really mean it, Janet?” 

“Oh, Thorne, I do! I do!” 

**T will not leave you again, Janet,” he said, 
tendérly, taking her cold hand in his own. ‘‘I 
will stay by your side all my life long now.” 

And Janet’s uplifted eyes, heavy and dewy, 
yet full of a sweet, wistful light, spoke the ample 
measure of her repentant gratitude. 

Aunt Thyrza and Uncle Matthew received their 
little truant back again to their hearts without a 
single word of reproach. A hurried sentence or 


; two of explanation whispered to them by Thorne 
What a very Babel of sounding | 


anticipated all unpleasant question-asking; and 
Janet’s shy, tender manner was a quite sufficient 
guarantee of her penitence for the one foolish 


| step of her eighteen-year-old life. 


gutters, and fifth-rate grocery stores displayed | 


their wares! 

She paid the hackman—an exorbitant price, of 
course—and dismissed him, entering the house 
with a sinking heart and hesitating footstep. 

A coarse-looking woman met her in the hall. 

** Does Mr. Fairfax live here ?” asked Janet. 

**Mr. Fairfax? Are you one of his friends ?” 
demanded the woman. 

Janet colored in spite of herself, but before 
she could frame an appropriate answer in her 
confusion, the woman went on, 

“Sydney Fairfax— Algernon Ryder— Fitz- 
Albyn Clare. Call him any name you please, 


| they all belong to him; and a precious scoundrel 





must not speak so slightingly of Mr. Fairfax. | 


he is; took up for counterfeiting only last night, 
and his poor wife—” 

“His wife!” 

** Yes. 
his neglect and brutality I'd ha’ turned her out o’ 
doors; for my house has always been a respect- 
able one, and not a red cent of his board have I 
ever seen! I knew he was a scamp, mind yon, 
because he—” 

“Stop! There must surely be some mistake!” 

“Tf it's Sydney Fairfax you're wanting to see, 
there’s no mistake, more’s the pity. Was you 
wantin’ to see his wife? She has been goin’ out 
of one fit and into another ever since six o'clock 
this morning !” 

But Janet turned away with a chill shudder 
at her heart. Ilow near she had come to the 
brink of her own rain! Married—and a coun- 
terfeiter at that! She remembered how confid- 


| ingly she had ‘‘ lent” him her little savings—only 


fifty odd dollars—‘* just for a day or two—an un- 
expected emergency!” But it was not for the 
money she cared, only—only— 

With difficulty she repressed her tears of keen 
mortification in the presence of that hard-faced 
woman. 

‘* No,” she said, abruptly. ‘‘ My business was 
with Mr. Fairfax, and since he’s not here I will 

back !” 


The afternoon express was just starting when 


| Janet, pale, weary, and jaded, entered one of the 


| rear cars, 


She glanced hesitatingly along the 





If she hadn’t been down sick through | 





** She's nothing but a child,” said good Uncle 
Matthew Roydon. 

“*She wasva child,” said Aunt Thyrza, softly, 
wiping her spectacle glasses, ‘‘ but she's a wo- 
man now.” 

There was a little shadow of depression—a few 
tears, such as might remind one of a brief sum- 
mer shower with a rainbow overarching it—and 
then Janet’s life came back into its old serene 
channel of happy monotony. 

And when the frosts of early October turned 
the upland woods to crimson and russet-brown, 
and strewed all the glen-paths with pavements 
of rustling gold, she married Thorne Millington 
—as loving and true-hearted a little bride as ever 
wore the coronal of silver-bright orange-blossoms 
sacred to brides alone. 

And that was the beginning and end of Janet's 
experience. 





ROOT AND BLOSSOM. 
] ERY naturally Mr. M‘Feeble tried to keep it 
secret, but as correspondent of the Bazar 


| it is my business to know every thing. So, as I 


was saying, though M‘Feeble made strenuous ex- 
ertions to keep the whole thing close, I am able to 
offer the full and true account; the only uncer- 
tainty being whether it was at half past seven or 
half past eight ; for Sam, the waiter, who bronght 
up the message, declares that, looking at the clock 
as he left the cining-room, the hands were just at 
half past seven; while Abigail insists that Dolly 
had turned back the clock an hour, and that con- 
sequently it was half pasteight. And the swear- 
ing is so strong on both sides that I have been 
unable to decide between them, though I myself 
incline to the theory that it was half past seven. 

What was at half past seven? what message ? 
Patience! patience! Let us come back to the au- 
thor, Mr. M‘Feeble, who, in the middle of a brill- 
iant paragraph, was seized with cramp in the 
hand; an ugly pricking in the fingers; an un- 
usual, unaccountable, and most provoking cramp! 
For Inspiration always waited on M ‘Feeble with 
the water of Helicon in such very small-necked 
bottles that, at the best, he could only squeeze 
out a drop or two through an entire essay. And 
now, on being interrupted by this cramp, Inspi- 
ration promptly bottled up his evening's supply 
and was off. : ‘ 

In plain words, he was losing his hold on his 
subject. Not that he loved his subject, which 
was woman; but that served up, with all the evil- 
minded anecdotes that he could recollect, or in- 
vent (and for my part I always fight very shy of 
an extremely appropriate anecdote)—TI say pr 
erly served—it might have been worth to him fit- 
ty dollars, more or less. 

It was at this moment of vexation that Sam 
tapped at the door with, 

“*A note, Sir; and gentleman waiting for an- 


| swer below.” 


rows of seats; there was but one empty, and the | 


other half nearest the window was occupied by a 
gentleman. ‘There was no help for it, however, 
and she advanced, timidly. 

“Is this seat engaged, Sir?” 

As the gentleman, with prompt courtesy, rose 
to give her the place ‘nearest the open window 
Janet started involuntarily ; it was Thorne Mill- 
ington! 


M‘Feeble looked at the note curiously, for it 
wore an official air; but as that told him nothing, 
as he might have known, he opened it; and was 
therein subpenaed as witness in an important tri- 
al then in progress at Moser’s Building. 

At Moser’s Building met every week the wits 
and writers about town, and there sat in solemn 
session as the ** Light of Nature’s Court,” and 


| discussed the topics of the day. M‘Feeble was 
| a member, wore L. O. N. on his coat, refused 
| to tell every body what it meant, and was alto- 


gether not a little proud of his membership. 
Lucky cramp! He could go now with a clear 


| conscience, and likely pick up chaff enough for 


| another article! 


An object depends, you see, 
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very much on the point from which you look 
at it! 

**Gentleman’s waiting with carriage,” observed 
Sam. 

‘* Whew!” exclaimed M‘Feeble; and he did 
think vaguely that it was a little odd that the 
L. O. N.’s should be so pressing in their atten- 
tions. Members generally got to Moser’s Build- 
ing in the best way they could. He was sur- 
prised also to find a stranger; but before he had 
time for questions the stranger opened the car- 
riage-door. M‘Feeble got in instinctively. The 
stranger followed, and seated himself opposite. 
Or was it herself? M‘Feeble began to have 
doubts. The night was very dark, and his com- 

nion said nothing; but M‘Feeble was haunted 
; a notion that he (or she) was taking off his 
(or her) head and looking in it. Ridiculous and 
impossible of course! More is the pity! The 
operation would prove so beneficial in some cases ; 
but, reason as he would about it, by the time he 
had reached Moser’s Building M‘Feeble was in 
a fine state of nervousness. 

On court-nights Moser’s Building was brilliant- 
ly lighted, and sent out a cheery welcome through 
every window. But on this night it was in dark- 
ness, and made itself felt rather than seen in the 
obscurity; a heavy, low building, that looked ca- 
pable of any secret, and of keeping it too. M‘Fee- 
ble hurried up the steps, thinking that there would 
be a relief in the voices of the L. O. N.’s; but no 
noise met his ear, except the clang of the great 
door shutting heavily behind him, and waking 
hollow and dreadful echoes in deserted halls and 
passages above. 

**Confound it!” cried M‘Feeble, more and 
more startled. ‘*Why don’t they have a light? 
A fellow might break his neck here;” and with 
the words stumbled and fell headlong against a 
door, which, opening inward, admitted him un- 
ceremoniously into the apartment known to the 
L. Q. N.’s as the court-room. And then M‘Fee- 
ble was in the condition of the thirsty man who, 
asking for water, was thrown into the sea; for, 
coming out of the owlish darkness, the light 
blinded him. He thought he had never seen a 
room so bright. In fact, he must have been on 
that special evening what old women call ‘* no- 
tional.” A phrase about the “light of other 
days” occurred to him, and straightway he was 
seized with a ghastly and chilling conviction that 
this was that light, and had no connection with 
the Manhattan Gas Company. 

Erect and silent in the unearthly blaze sat at 
the upper end of the room a number of figures. 
Not L. O. N.’s, though familiar! Motionless, 
yet with that shifting uncertainty of outline that 
M'‘Feeble had observed in his companion; so 
that one moment he was ready to believe that he 
was looking at an excellent likeness of George 
Washington, and the next that it was the placid 
face of Abigail Adams; now that it was Warren, 
and again Patrick Henry, or Martha Washington. 
At the prisoner’s table sat a female figure, equal- 
ly kaleidoscopic. Now she showed a modem 
belle ;,now a pinched and worn woman; now a 
strange blending of noted faces; now a sonsy, 
everyday body. At once, on M‘Feeble’s en- 
trance, the eyes of these strange beings were fixed 
upon him ; and, as if only waiting for his appear- 
ance, the foremost began to read, in a sonorous 
voice, as follows: 

** We, the ancestors of the present generation, 
being made to turn in our graves by reason of 
the various speeches, articles, and essays in di- 
vers magazines, newspapers, and periodicals, in 
which the modern woman is variously declared to 
be extravagant, unwomanly, crack-brained, a fool, 
flirt, jilt, and jade, the cause of national extrav- 
agance, the cause of a decrease in marriages, 
the canse of masculine immorality, and many 
other frightful effects; we therefore, the ances- 
tors aforesaid, have summoned Woman before 
our bar to answer for herself, if she have any 
answer. Also we summon Peter M‘Feeble, as 
author of many of the above-mentioned articles 
and essays. And we do hereby demand that he 
shall put his accusations in form, and shall utter 
them in hearing of the prisoner at the bar.” 

Now perhaps you are not a nervous man. Per- 
haps you would not object to be stared at by peo- 
ple who made no bones of declaring themselves 
shadows. Perhaps you could calmly confront a 
kaleidoscopic woman with all her iniquities at 
once. Perhaps you could control your own 
speech, even in spite of ghostly impulses. 
M‘Feeble could not. Cold drops of terror stood 
outon him. His knees shook under him. Yet, 
all the same, he began unconsciously quoting 
from one of his own essays : 

**Our grandmothers wore homespun, and the 
honsehold linen was of their own spinning... Our 
women flaunt in imported satins, and deplete the 
country of its gold for false hair and French styles, 
Onr gi ers minded the churn and distaff, 
and, obeying holy writ, were keepers at home. 
Our women make lecturing tours throughout the 
country; brawl in lyceums, legislative halls, and 
clubs; force their way into colleges; and jostle 
you in printing-houses and studios. And our 
men no longer marry, in despair at the inade- 
quacy of their incomes to support a Grecian bend, 
or unwilling to promise their strong-minded part- 
ners to obey.” 

Here M‘Feeble’s utterance gave way entirely, 
and he sank half fainting on the seat behind him. 

** Prisoner at the bar,” demanded the sonorous 
voice, with the same energy as before, ‘* you hear 
the charge. What have you to answer ?” 

‘* This,” replied a plaintive voice. ‘‘ As well 
may the root complain of the flower to which it 
gives its law of life, and the thorn demand honey- 
suckle blossoms, and the suhflower rose-leaves. 
What I might be, growing from my own root, I 
know not. What I am, regard me in what age 
and clime you will, is the expression of man's 
thoughts and laws. In witness whereof, with 
the conrt’s permission, I will call up my great- 
xreat- grandmother.” 








hair standing on end; but nobody paid any at- 
tention to him. All eyes were fixed on the wit- 
ness, who stepped gingerly forward on her high 
heels, Heaven knows from where, in a cherry 
satin petticoat, a gown of gauze looped with pro- 
digious bows, a tiny hat half lost in her powdered 
hair, and a t fan, from behind which st? 
looked about her with an ill-used air. 

‘* What now ?” she demanded, shrilly. ‘*‘ Bet- 
ter be a Nicaraguan woman and have my bones 
| made into powder than to be dead at this rate! 
| Our grandmothers here! our grandmothers there! 
Our grandmothers did this! our grandmothers 
| 





did that! Dragged into every penny-a-liner’s con- 

troversy, and set up asa universal scarecrow! In 
| what am I so different from other women that 
| death itself can not save me from the imperti- 
| nence of men, and that I should find myself on 
| the lips of every saucy fellow who hath a mind 
to prate of women ?” 

“That, Madam, you are here to answer for 
| yourself,” replied the prisoner, with a reverence ; 
‘*and so, pray, if it be not impertinent, when 
did you wear that homespun gown of which we 
all have heard so much ?” 

**La, child! when the men put on homespun 
coats,” quoth the dame. ‘*When we would 
manufacture the English traders were jealous of 
their profits, and cried out that it must not be 
allowed. Bless you! in those days they made it 
acrime in England to bring a weaver or his 
loom, or so much as a pattern, And, for trying 
it only, they fined old Marxsen five hundred 
pounds, I can see his face to this day. And 
my father slapped him on the shoulder and laugh- 
ed, but there was a curious fire in his look. And 
when we found we were to be forced to English 
goods, why then we would none of them. And 
we bound ourselves to buy no loaf-sugar, chaises, 
gold, silver, thread-lace, diamonds, muffs, watch- 
es, mustard, tippets, stays, starch, millinery ware, 
silk, velvet, lawns, cheese—I can not recollect 
the half, child! And to kill no sheep, that we 
might have the more wool; and when Gideon, 
the butcher, hung out a leg of mutton the crowd 
forced him to take it down, though, for one, my 
mouth watered for it. [lomespun was the mode, 
and we took our spinning-wheels to entertain- 
ments. The men told us we never looked so 
fair; and I could show you verses—” 

Here she seemed to search for them, but not 
finding them, continued : 

‘** The men debated and decided without. We 
caught up their decisions with eager sympathy at 
home. ‘here was cousin Sophia, who never spoke 
ten serious words running. You should have 
seen the letter she wrote to Roger Ashleigh— 
English Roger we called him, Said she: ‘I 
will tell yon what [ have done, My only broth- 
er I have sent to the camp with prayers and bless- 
ings; and had I twenty sons and brothers, they 
should go! Tea I have not drank since last 
Christmas, or bought a new cap or gown since 
your defeat at Lexington. And, what I never 
did before, I have learned to knit, and am mak- 
ing stockings of American wool for my servants. 
And in this way do I throw in my mite for the 
public good.’ ‘That’ was cousin Sophia for you! 
And then it was the fashion. Plenty of girls 
only knew that silks were left iff the corner, and 
homespun and spinning-wheels carried the day. 
Was it not the same, grand-daughter, in your 
war? In what are we so different from you ?” 

**But, Madam,” inquired the prisoner, ‘* were 
| there any, then, in your day to rail at your modes; 
and charge you with folly and extravagance ?” 
|  **With us as with you,” answered the grand- 
| dame, carelessly. ‘Did a news vessel make 
shipwreck, or a wit’s brain run dry, there were 
| our breast-knots and hats and hoops for dis- 
| course. Franklin himself gravely criticised our 
| modes; and I remember a published letter in 
| which certain young tradesmen complained they 
| could not marry because the gay and splendid 
| appearance affected by all young ladies made it 
impossible to distinguish their equals from their 
superiors, and because they could not support 
| 





the expense of the style of living expected now 
in every household. I sent a copy to Dolly Turn- 
over for her pride about cousin Timothy, who 
was much too good for her.” 

| ‘*One question more,” urged the prisoner. 
| ** Were there any women in your time who for 
any cause stepped ont of their sphere to meddle 
with religion or politics, and what was the com- 
ment on them?” = * 

**If you mean by sphere,” pettishly replied 
the dame, ‘‘that modern notion which makes 
woman’s sphere a sort of egg, within which she 
is to be perpetually hatching, I, for one, know 
nothing of it. But I remember Anne Franklin: 
on her husband’s death she managed the press, 
with her two daughters for compositors, and 
printed many things for Government. And 
there was Sarah Goddard; she edited for a time 
| the Providence County Journal; and when Will- 
| iam Goddard was in Spain, Mary Catherine, 
his sister, managed his affairs for him. All the 
books and papers were printed in her name. 
She was of distant kin to us, and IL know we 
used to boast that she first printed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. And I never heard that 
any thought of them except as very worthy wo- 
men.” 

The prisoner turned herself about, and there 
stepped out, in some mysterious way, the sonsy, 
fresh-looking girl whom M‘Feeble had observed. 

‘* Be good enough to state to the Court,” said 
the prisoner, “‘ your society experience.” 

‘** The furthest corner in the room,” answered 
the girl, promptly ; ‘‘or, if I am asked to dance, 
some poky old man. Aunt Esther says I should 
curl my hair, and that I want style and dash, 
And I am going to-morrow to buy a chignon 
and frizzed curls and a bustle, and have a suit 
in loops and bunches and stripes and two col- 
ors; for pa has only a salary, and when he dies 
| what is to become of me if I am not married ?” 





} 





— —————————— 


The prisoner turned herself again, and M‘Fee- | 
ble saw a group of ladies, variously dark and fair, 
short and tall, plump and thin, merry and sad. 

‘* You,” said the prisoner, ‘‘have been found | 
making lecturing tours throughout the country! | 
have been heard in legislative halls and club- | 
rooms! You jostle people in printing-houses! 
You stare at them from editors’ chairs! You 
elbow them in colleges and studios! Be good 
enough to explain to this jury your reasons for 
this extraordinary behavior.” 

** Our reasons are various,” answered a lady, 
stepping promptly to the front. ‘* This woman, 
after sewing for four dollars a week, resorted to 
printing-houses as an honest means of buying 
shoes and flannel petticoats for her children, and 
saving her own life. ‘This woman, being com- 
pelled to labor, could not see, as there are no 
Pariah castes in America, why the fact of hav- 
ing been born a poor woman should condemn 
her to a lifetime of pinching toil, disease, and a 
premature death, when a poor man with her 
talent might count on fortune, and she stepped 
into the lyceum. ‘This woman was urged by 
similar reasons, and a love of the medical pro- 
fession. She was told that to study with a male 
physician would contaminate her. She answer- 
ed, if only to study with a man resulté@ in con- 
tamination, what must be the effect of that deli- 
eate confidence which a female patient is forced 
to place in her doctor? And if the argument 
were true, she had a reason the more in striving 
to supply her sex with a less dangerous physi- 
cian. ‘This woman meets you in the studio be- 
cause God has implanted in her a deep love for 
her art, and she can not think the Creator mis- 
taken, even though she be a woman. And this 
woman agitates in behalf of her sex out of that 
sympathy and desire for justice that moves the 
male philanthropist. And they all ask, why 
should those men who believe that they have 
souls think it so strange to find in their mothers, 
sisters, and daughters the same ambition, pity, 
and energy that stirs within themselves ?” 

The prisoner turned toward her jury : 

** You hear,” she said. ‘‘'These women have 
partly answered for me. And for the other 
charges, they were threadbare and leaning on 
crutches in my great-grandmother’s day. And 
I say again, woman has yet no independent root. 
Man is the root, and she the flower. When the 
men of the Colonies traded briskly with England, 
their dames were tricked out in satin ; when they 
rebelled, the women were proud to wear home- 
spun. And how many among us would not have 
followed their example, if the necessities of our 
war had demanded it? But when, after the 
shock of war, our country blossomed with a 
surprising prosperity, we shared the impulse 
of luxury which it brought. The man of 
great schemes, great fortune, and great man- 
sions, grown a brilliant citizen of the world, 
demands a ditferent partner from the home- 
body that satisfied his provincial father; and 
those who can, answer the demand by increas- 
ing splendor; those who can not, yet struggle 
painfully for the same effect, because the woman 
in laces eclipses the woman in merino! 

** This,” spinning out the modern Belle from 
herself in some kaleidoscopic way, *‘ is the legit- 
imate result of that male impulse which builds 
palatial stables for horses of fabalous price, and 
spends a fortune in wines. This brilliant spend- 
thrift is a sensualist. Let his eyes be pleased, 
no matter how the result is attained, or sit in the 
corner. Ifawoman is sallow, there is white and 
red. If she is thin, there is padding. If she is 
fair, still, to be observed, she must have style, 
und call in the arts of an Albert and a Worth. 
This,” pointing to the Belle, ‘‘is the present 
style; and let those laugh who will !—old fogies, 
men of science, reformers, married men. ‘Those 
for whom she cares, the men of her set, admire 
the style. And while they do she will go hump- 
backed, wear chignons like a dining-plate, and 
walk Broadway and Chestnut Street with the ex- 
pression of a pretty little white poodle virtuously 
carrying a bundle somewhere, sneer and carica- 
ture as you will. 

‘*Pity her then; bwt if you will reason let it | 
be with the root, not the blossom.” 

As she finished she turned and looked at 
M‘Feeble. .The ghostly judges turned and 
looked also. In an ecstasy of fear M‘Feeble 
made for the door. There was a rushing and 
whirring about him, and he had frantic impres- 
sions of being kicked and cuffed by ancestral toes 
and fingers. He burst the door. He ran, he 
tumbled down the stairs, reached the outer dark- 
ness, fell fainting on the sidewalk, and was taken 
home for a drunken man. 

But if you hear that he was drunk, don’t believe 
it. It all happened as I tell you. 








POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


F all our minor superstitions perhaps those 

which relate to the art of healing are at 
once the most absurd and the most dangerous. 
As, for instance, the belief prevalent in some parts 
of England that a person may cure himself of 
boils by crawling round a newly-filled grave ; or 
the notion that hooping-cough may be got rid of 
by carrying the afflicted child on three successive 
mornings over the three bridges which span the 
three arms of the local river. In the extreme 
north of Scotland, again, sprains both in man 
and beast are dealt with by the old-world device 
of incantation. A piece of woolen cloth knotted 
nine times is passed round the affected part, the 
operator meanwhile chanting certain doggerel 
verses, in lieu of applying embrocations. And 
in rural places all over the country “* charms” or 
“amulets” are worn against disease, to an extent 
little dreamt of by the dwellers in towns, A 
medical friend tells me that he is constantly 


} range of medical skill. 





“losing infant fever cases”—by which phrase he 
means that his little patients die—because the 


_ satin bandeau in the hair. 
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parents persist in using some ‘‘ wise woman's” 
nostrum until the disease has passed beyond the 
So one may easily imag- 
ine the deadly kind of ‘‘ cure” which is effected 
in a child suffering from hooping-cough by carry- 


| ing it a mile or two in the raw air of a winter's 
| morning. 


It is easy to trace the growth of these 
superstitions. They are the relics of a by-gone 
age. Even in more recent days physicians have 
been not unjustly charged with pouring drugs of 
which they knew little into bodies of which they 
knew less. And there was a time when they 
knew absolutely nothing either about the body or 
the remedies they applied to it. But hope dwells 
strongly in the human breast; and, as the drown- 
ing man clings to the straw, so the suffering man 
lays hold upon the promised relief offered him by 
his fellow-man without inquiring very closely into 
the reasons upon which the promise is based. If 
he gets well, he attributes his recovery to the 
nostrum ; if not, no more is heard of the mat 
ter. Herein lies the quack’s opportunity; and 
in all ages he has made ample use of it, enlarging 
his empirical pharmacopeia as rivals sprang up 
around him. 





Two Corner Borders in Netted Guipure. 
See illustrations on page 184. 


Turse borders are designed for trimming tidies, ete 
If worked in very fine thread, they are also suitable 
for handkerchief borders. The netted foundation of 
the borders is to be made in the.size given by the il- 
lustrations.~ The design, Fig. 1, is worked in point 
de toile and point d’esprit, and also in small wheels. 
Work the outer edges of both in button-hole stitch in 
the manner shown by the illustrations. Cut away the 
netting from the edges of the scallops. For the bor- 
der, Fig. 2, work the foundation in “*' de feston, 
point de reprise, point d'esprit, and in button-hole 
stitch. 

Netted Guipure Insertion. 
See illustrations on page 184. 

Tux foundation of these insertions is worked in 
diagonal netting with fine white thread over a fine 
knitting-needle, and afterward worked with thread 
in the manner shown by the pattern. . The foundation 
of each insertion is eleven rounds wide, and is worked 
in button-hole stitch on the outer edges. The illus 
trations show the desigu in which they are to be 
worked. 


Mouchoir Case with Pin-Cushicn. 
See illustration on page 154, 

Turs mouchoir case is made of a box ten inches 
square and three inches high. . The inside of the box 
and the ontside of the cover (on which last is arranged 
a cushion) are covered with blue silk. This silk is 
quilted with a thin layer of perfamed wadding in 
small diamonds. On the 7 of the lid are five gui- 
pure squares, w hich are made like the squares given 
in Harper's Bazar, Vol. L., No. 29, p. 457. “Finish the 
edge of the cover with fine blue silk cord, which forms 
a loop on the front of the box. The outer sides of 
the box are covered with pleated blue satin ribbon, 
the width of which corresponds to the height of the 
box. The inner and outer edges are finished in the 
manner shown by the illustration with a ruche of nar- 
row satin ribbon. In the middle of the front side sew 
on a button corresponding to the loop on the lid 
The lid is fastened to the box on each side with a 
piece of narrow blue ribbon. (See illustration 


Crocheted Fringe for Afghans. 
See illustration on page 134, 

Tm fringe is worked in coarse knitting-cotton, and 
is very durable. Work the strands together as fol- 
lows: On a foundation of 29 ch. (chain) crochet, pass- 
iuy over the last stitch, 26 sc. (single crochet), always 
putting the needle through the back vein on the un 
der side of the ch., etc.; this leaves 2 ch. free. Hav- 
ing crocheted the number of strands requisite for 
the length of the fringe, crochet the heading with 
the following five rounds: Ist round.—* 1,se. in 
the upper sc. of a strand, 2 sc. in the following 2 ch. 
Repeat from *. 2d round.—1 de. (double crochet) in 
the first stitch, « 3 ch., 1 de. in the same stitch’ in 
which the first dc. was worked; without completing 
this last stitch crochet 1 dc. in the third following 
stitch, after which work off both stitches together. 
Repeat from x. 3d round.—» 4 de. in-the firatrde., 
then take the needie out of the stitch, put it through 
the second of the 4 dc. and draw the dropped.stiteh 
through, after which crochet another dc. in the same 
stitch as the other dc., and repeat from +. 4th round. 
—Like the 2d round, alternating the de. in the manner 
shown by the illustration. Sth round.—t1 sc. iu each 
stitch of the former round. 


Tatted Fringe for Tidies, Curtains, ete. 
See Lllustration on page 184. rd 

For making this fringe work, first, the Josephine 
knots which form the strands in a line.~ Each: knot 
consists of five plain stitches, or the first half ofthe 
ordinary tatted ds. (double stitch). Make the border 
in three rounds as follows : Ist round.—This is worked 
with two threads, of which the one guided+by. the 
right hand serves as a foundation thread, while the 
thread which is laid over the fingers of the left hand 
forms the stitches. Fasten the foundation and work- 
ing threads between two Josephine knots, * work 
over the foundation thread 5 ds., 1 p. (picot), 5 ds., 
fasten the foundation thread between the next aml 
the second following Josephine knot, work. 1 de., 
make a fringe strand of the next 17 Josephine knots 
by fastening the foundation thread between the 17th 
and 18th Josephine knote, and repeat from «.. 2d 
round.—Work this and the following round with only 
one thread as follows: fasten the thread to the picot 
of the first scallop of the first round, then a ring of 
6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., fasten to the picot of the same scal- 
lop, a ring Hke the former, then fasten again to the 
picot of the same scallop; after a fifth of an inch 
space of thread a ring like the former, which must, 
however, be fastened to the former ring instead of 
working a new picot, etc. 3d round.—Fasten to the 
picot of the next ring of the former round, *« then « 
scallop composed of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds., which is only 
drawn to within a fifth of an inch space of thread, then 
fasten to the picot which joins the first two rings; re- 
peat from *. As the last round of the border crochet 
a slip stitch in a picot, and after this four chain. 


Dinner and Evening Dresses. 
See Ulustration on page 184, 

Fig. 1.—Dress of brown silk, trimmed with rosettes 
and scalloped pieces of the same material. The Jat- 
ter are embroidered in satin stitch and edged with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of pink tarlatan, trimmed with puffs 
of the same. Pink satin. sash. with flowing ends. 
Pink satin ribbon bow and pink rose in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white tulle, trimmed, with pink 
satin rosettes and ruches. Pink satimeash with flow- 
ing ends. Bandean of pink satin and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of violet. poult de soie: with. tunic, 
trimmed with scallops and bias folds of the same. 
The scallops are edged with lace as shown in the il 


lugtration. 
. SWattean dress of green. satin. Long trai! 
pec of green silk, bordered with a flounce 
the same.. The satin over-skirt is looped in the 
manner shown in the fllustratich, and is trimmed with 


green satin folds and bows and black lace. Green 
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Work-Table Cover with Application 
Embroidery. 
Tus cover is of brown woolen reps, ornamented 
with application embroidery in the manner shown by 
the illustration. Fig. 38 shows the design for the 
middle scallop, and Fig. 2 the design for the side 
scallops. of the cover. ‘The flowers of both designs 
are of white cloth sewed down on the edges with 
half-polka stitches of lilac silk twist. On Fig. 2 the 
cups are of black velvet fastened down with button- 
hole stitches of green silk. ‘The stamens are simu- 
lated with knots and long stitches of orange silk. 
The cups of the flowers on Fig. 3 are of yellow silk 
ornamented with small stitches of black silk and edged 
with green and violet silk. 
Each flowér is also orna- 
mented with knots of vio- 
let silk. The leaves of 
both designs are of 
green silk fasten- 
ed down on the 
foundation 
with half-polka stitches around 
the edges. ‘The stems and 
herring-bone stitch leaves 
are worked with green 
silk. Having completed the 
embroidery, line the cover 
with brown linen, work the scal- 
loped edges with sparse button- 
hole stitches of yellow 
silk, and trim with 
brown silk fringe. 


Crocheted Scouring Glove. 

Tuts glove is to protect the hand in scouring sil- 
ver or brass. It is crocheted in white woolen yarn— 
one side in ribbed crochet, and the other in ‘looped 
crochet stitch. Except a few rows on the edge of 
the glove, the loops are cut and trimmed evenly. 
This side of the glove makes an excellent sconrer. 
Begin the glove from the middle of one half with a 
foundation of 46 stitches, and crochet, going back on 
these, having passed over the last stitch, 45 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet). In the last stitch crochet then 2 se. 
Then crochet on the other side of the foundation, 
putting the needle in the under veins of the stitches, 
also 45 sc. Lastly, crochet 1 ch. (chain), turn the 
work, and crochet, k- 
ward and forw 
bed crochet stitch, sev- 
enteen rounds, so that 
one end is finished 
with a straight 
edge. It must 
be rounded 

on the other end. Having 
completed the crocheted 

part, begin the second 

half in the same man- 

ner; the second round 

is. crocheted with double 

thread, in doing which put 

the needle through both upper 

veins of the stitches of the last 
round, and besides this a loop three- 
tenths of an inch long must be made 
over a mesh with each single crochet. 
After each looped row 

follows a round in sc. 


ith 
‘ 
ays 


GuIPURE. Guircre. 
Two Squares in 
Netted Guipure. 
Born these squares 

may be -uged for tidies 

or table-covers, either 
by sewing them togeth- 
er, or by repeating them 
as a design on a large 
netted foundation. On 
Fig. 1 the design is 
made by working the 
squares alternately in 
point de toile and point 
de reprise, working the point de toile first. In working the 
square, Fig. 2, use point de toile and point de reprise; besides 
this, work single figures in button-hole stitch, twisted bars, and 


with single thread. 
The widening is done 
in the same manner 
as the first half of the 
glove. When the sec- 
ond half has reached 
the size of the first, 
lay the two together 
so that the loops shall 
be on the outside, and 
join both with a round 
in double crochet, 
E ' which are separated 
CrocHet Scourtne by 2 ch. and a stitch 
Grove.—OvtTrER SIDE. of each crocheted 
part. Then take up 


Crocuet ScourinG 
OVE.— ER SIDE. 


wheels, in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Napkin Ring Crocheted over Steel Wire. 


Tuts napkin ring is quickly and easily made. 


It consists of 


on needles the edge stitches on the under edge of the glove, and 
knit 17 rounds in the round, alternately two stitches knitted and 
two purled. Lastly, crochet the stitches together two and two 
with a single crochet stitch, and work 2 ch. between. The loops 
are then cut and trimmed in the manner shown by the illustra- 


five steel wires a fifth of an inch wide, over which green wool 
is crocheted, and which are then ornamented with crystal beads 
and cross stitch of white silk. For making such a ring first 
prepare the wires by carefully fastening the ends together— 
each wire is nine inches long. ‘Then make a chain-stitch foun- 
dation, the length of which must correspond to the circumfer- 
‘ence of a ring, join it in a round, and crochet-in each founda- ig ie 
tion stitch one single crochet, using the wire as a foundation. (Phe seh. Son 48 A Fae 4 CEA GO PEEL Gag A 

In the same manner work four additional rounds, in doing which 4 ty Yi Y} if aa Y " 14 5%, ay y read atat 444 ee 
put the needle through both the upper veins of the stitches of } ', } “f 4 Vide Wy ! mW ot q t ae eae 
the row crocheted over the wire. Ornament the finished rings a athe | \ ae? Log } Re 
with beads and silk in the manner shown by the illustration, 

and line it with green silk ribbon, sewing a row of crystal beads 

on the edges, 


tion. Line the inside with heavy lining. One side of the out- 
side may be covered with leather. 


Knitted Night Foot-Sack. 

Tuts is a comfortable device to keep the feet warm in bed. 
It is knitted of white wool in a simple design, and the upper edge 
is finished with stripes and points.ef red yarn. The outer edge 
is finished with a fringe of red and white yarns. First crochet 
a chain-stitch foundation, which, when joined in the round, cor- 
responds to the width. of the sack. ‘Then take up the chain 
stitches on coarse knitting-needies, and knit in the round as fol- 
lows: Ist and 2d rounds.—Entirely plain. 3d and 4th rounds. 
—Always alternately knit 4, purl-4 5th and 6th rounds.—En- 
tirely plain. 7th and 8th rounds.—Purl 6; then always altern- 
ately knit 4, purl 4. The eight purled stitches must then altern- 
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Fig. 2.—Appiication, EmBrorwery For Work-TaBLe Cover. 


Fig. 3.—APPLICATION EMBROIDERY FOR WorkK-TasLe Cover. 
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ate in position. 


and 4th, etc. Having repeated the design till 
the foot-sack has reached the requisite length, 
knit two rounds purled, two rounds plain, and 
two purled, and then twelve rounds always al- 
ternately two stitches knitted and two stitches 
purled; then with the red wool one round plain, 
one round purled, one round plain; with the 
white wool two rounds plain, and, finally, the 
pointed round with red wool. For this knit 
three plain rounds, then an open-work round al- 
ways alternately; make two, knit two together. 
After this again three plain rounds and cast off. 
Sew the edge stitches down on the under side 
of the first row of red stitches. Join the under 
edges and trim with the fringe. For the border 
of the fringe crochet on a chain-stitch founda- 
tion of white wool an open-work round, that is, 
one double crochet separated by one chain and 
one stitch space; in this work alternately one 
double crochet and one chain with red, and the 
following with white wool. On the other side 
of the foundation work a round in single cro- 
chet, always alternating two stitches with red 
and two with white wool. In every second or 
third double crochet stitch tie the fringe tassels, 
which are red and white wool. Each tassel re- 
quires seven woolen threads eight inches long, 
which are laid together at half their length. 
Lastly, take two threads of the white and two 
of the red wool, and tie them in between the en- 
tirely white and entirely red tassels in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Sew on the fin- 
ished fringe with white wool. 
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A YEAR AGO. 


A YEAR ago, on the golden sands, 
I walked by the restless sea; 

I wondered much what love could mean, 
Love seemed a myth to me. 


And methought a spirit came o’er the sea, 
Whose voice was sweet and low; 

And she said, ‘‘ But a year and a day shall pass, 
Ere thou true love shalt know.” 


Twelye months have pass’d, and again I stand 
Upon those yellow sands; 

Bat my love has come, and my. heart has flown, 

‘And. I feel love's gentle bands. 


And now, as on the golden sands 
I walk by the restless sea ; 

I wonder not what love can mean— 
Love is no mystery. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harrer & Brotners, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.) 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
A Story. 


By the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” “‘ Aunt Margaret’s 
Troubles,” ete. rf 








RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


‘(WHO WANTS EGGS MUST BEAR THE HEN'S 
CACKLING.” 

Tue Justizrath, on leaving his wife's drawing- 
room, went softly out at the street-door, and be- 
took himself to the Von Groll’s house, opposite 
the s of the Schloss. 

¢ was admitted at once, and shown into the 
many-hued salon, within whose eminently gen- 


teel precincts my reader has already been intro- | 


duced, 

Frau von Groll was there alone, seated on a 
broad sofa at the lower end of the room. There 
was no light save the feeble glimmer of one tal- 
low-candle propped up in a tall spindle-shanked 
silver candlestick. 
front of the lady were set forth bread and butter, 
cold sausage, and a great jug of beer. ‘The fair 
Amalia was taking her solitary Supper. 

“Ei, Herr Justizrath!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I 
dare say you wondered what made me send for 
you at this hour; but I wanted to say a word to 
you in private, and I thought this would be my 
best chance. If I had gone to your house, or 
if you had come here in the daytime, ten to one 
your wife would have popped in upon us. She 
haunts me now at all hours, por woman!” 

The Justizrath stood ae and rubbing his 
hands deferentially ; castin the while, how- 
ever, a sidelong look on the major’s wife that 
was by no means friendly in its expression. 

Von Schleppers would have told you that it 
was quite in accordance with his theories and 
observation that the ‘* gniadige Frau” should be 
ungrateful for the attentions of her dear friend 
Mathilde, and should speak of her in a tone of 
impertinent patronage; but, nevertheless, such 
behavior was not one whit more agreeable to 
him in practice than it would have been to the 
most confiding and unsophisticated of men. 
Von Schleppers was fond of his wife, after. his 
fashion, and in his heart thought her a woman 
im every way superior to the wizened, selfish, ar- 
rogant little specimen of humanity before him. 

Still he stood bowing, and still he rubbed his 
hands deferentially, and awaited with some curi- 
osity what Frau von Groll should deign to say 


next. : 

**Sit down, Justizrath,” said she. ‘I can’t 
talk comfortably while you are standing there. 
So! Now I hope you will understand that what 
I am going to say to you is to be quite private 
and between ourselves.. I wish you'd just see 
that that door is tight shut—that maid of mine 
might be listening.” 


On a little round table in | that your brother had changed his religion, and 


Now follow again two plain | 
rounds, and after that two rounds like the 3d | his chair he grinned and half closed his eyes. 


| 
| 


| 





| very well, 
irreligious woman”—it was true; she did not so 


| words. 
| the most intolerably insolent, selfish, stupid lit- 
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The Justizrath obeyed. When he resumed 


‘*T always talk very softly; it is a useful habit 
to acquire,” said he, with a touch of sarcasm di- 
rected against Frau von Groll’s peacock voice. 

The lady was impervious to the sarcasm, but 
she understood the hint, and modulated her 
screaming tones into a somewhat lower key. 

“Well now, first of all, Justizrath,” she pro- | 
ceeded, ** have you heard from the major ?” 

The Justizrath suspected a trap. ‘(here was | 
no special reason why he should have done so; | 
but all questions presented themselves to his | 
mind in the light of springes to catch information | 
which it might be well for him not to part with. 
He answered the lady’s demand by echoing her 
words. 

‘* Heard from the major, meine theure Dame? 
I trust there is nothing amiss ;—nothing to alarm 
you. You surely have heard from him?” 

**Oh yes, I have heard from him; but as to 
alarm, I m not in the least alarmed—of course 
not; but I’m a good deal vexed, and with reason; 
and you will say so too, Justizrath, when I tell 
you all. It is a thousand pities that I did not 
go to Bohemia with my husband; or that I did 
not go in his stead. Yes, that would have teen 
far better.” 

“Sol Really?’ 

“Yes; really. I should not have allowed 
myself to be imposed upon by any nonsensical 
story trumped up by a sly old priest. I should 
have protected the interests of my family. But 
Ferdinand is so soft. Now I am not soft—not 
a bit.” 

The Justizrath contemplated the sharp nose, 
ferret eyes, and clenched jaws of the Gnadige 
Frau von Groll, and the idea crossed his mind 
that a slight infusion of softness was not alto- 
gether undesirable in a woman’s composition. 

“Umph! I should scarcely have called Major 
von Groll soft, I think,” he said, with his head 
on one side and a reflective sweetess of expres- 
sion. 

** Ah! that’s because you don’t know him,” 
rejoined Amalia, brusquely. ‘* You think you 
know him, but you don’t. Ferdinand is stitf 
and stern enough about some things, but once 
touch him on a point of honor, or persuade him 
that it is his duty to do some outrageous thing 
or other to his own disadvantage, and he is as 
soft as wax.” 

** Exceedingly noble and high-minded,” mur- 
mared the Justizrath. 

** Ach ja wohl!” cried the lady, with a wasp- 
ish twist of her lean body; ‘* but you know peo- 
ple can not get on in the world like that. ‘Do 
as you would be done by,’ and so forth, is all 
I’m sure I don’t consider myself an 


’ 


consider herself—‘* but I know what is due to 
my rank and station. And I know, too, that 
one must look after one’s own interests first and 
foremost. Iam quite certain that has been your 
rule in life,Justizrath. You would never have 
been where you are if it had not been so.” 

The Justizrath put on a dreamy, abstracted 


| neatly-written paper inclosed in the letter. 


4 close to his lips. 





smile, as though he only half understood her 
In-his heart he was saying, ** This is 


tle animal Lever encountered ; and I should like | 
to give her a good shaking.” What he uttered | 
aloud was, ‘* The gnidige Frau spoke of a non- 
sensical story, just now, I believe.” ‘This was 
by way of bringing her back to the matter in 
hand. 

** A most nonsensical story. But here’—fum- | 
bling in a large black satin pocket or reticule 
which she wore at her side—*‘ is the major’s let- 
ter. You can read it down to there, if you like. 
Indeed, I sent for you on purpose.” Frau von 
Groll doubled down one half of her husband’s 
letter, to mark the limit to which Von Schlep- 
pers might read, and then handed it to him. 

With the first part of the major’s epistle we 
need not concern ourselves. But presently the 
Justizrath came to the following paragraph, which | 
he read aloud : 

“* You will be surprised, Amalia, to learn 


died in the Catholic faith.’” The Justizrath at 
this raised his eyes, and looked at Frau von | 
Groll. Then he went on with the letter. 
‘“** His wife, the late Baroness Dornberg, was, 
it seems, a very devout Catholic—’” 

‘*She was a most absurd and outrageous 





| bigot!” interrupted Frau von Groll, charitably. | 


‘** And as to my brother Ernest—why he cared | 
for no religion whatsoever, that ever [ heard of, 
all his life long; so it wasn’t very likely that he 
should die a Catholic. Was it now?” 


“*Umph!” muttered the Justizrath. ‘‘I am 
not prepared to be quite sure of that.” 
** Stuff and nonsense, Justizrath! I am sure. 


Wait a little, and read on, and then you will 
understand the meaning of Ernest’s wonderful 
conversion.” 

The Justizrath proceeded with the letter. 
‘*«'The late Baroness’s chaplain, a very mild, 
reverend old man—’” 

“Designing old Jesuit 
parenthetically. 

*** Informed me yesterday, that Baron Dorn- 
berg had professed himself a Catholic on his 
death-bed, and had received the sacraments of 
the Romish Church. It seems that after his 
wife’s death he allowed the chaplain to remain 
in the castle, and to perform mass for the house- 
hold servants and so on. But Ernest himself— 
though the priest acknowledged he had earnestly 
and often attempted to convert him—had never 
up to the very last appeared to care about relig- 
ious matters at all.’’ 

**Of course he didn’t. I told you so. They 
got hold of him when he didn’t know what he 
was doing, and made him say any thing. It’s 
shamefal !” 

Amalia all this time was devouring her supper 
with greedy eagerness. The Justizrath read on 


” 


ejaculated Amalia, 





in a slow, monotonous, unmoved tone of voice, 
every now and then adjusting his tortoise-shell 
eye-glasses more firmly on his nose. 

*** As I mistrusted my own power of remem- 
bering exactly what the old priest said I re- 
quested him to be good enough to write down a 
statement of what he had told me. 
this statement I inclose to you. I send it be- 
cause it will be a week or so yet before I can be 


| in Detmold ; and, as your brother's heir-at-law, 


I think it right that you should be put in posses- 
sion of the facts at once.’” 

**'Very methodical, indeed, on the part of t 
major,” said Von Schleppers, glancing at the 


must be very gratifying to you, gnadige Fran, to 
be so thoroughly in your husband's confidence.” 

**Oh, as to that,” replied Frau von Groll, 
sharply, ‘‘ Ferdinand tells me every thing, be- 
cause he always relics on my advice.” 

Ach, so!” 

** Yes; he hates the trouble of thinking for 
himself. And I can always make him follow 
my lead, except when he gets on his high horse 
of chivalry and honor, and I don’t know what 
all. Then he’s as obstinate as possible. Really, 
to hear Ferdinand you might suppose that we, 


nobly born, were worse off than the common | 


folks; for according to him we are hampered 
with all kinds of scruples, and duties, and respons- 
ibilities! For my part, I don’t see what's the 


good of being noble at all, unless you can have | 


privileges beyond those of the mob!” 
“Very natural! Do you wish me to peruse 
the major’s report ?” 
** Of course; that is the cream of the matter.” 
The Justizrath read aloud as follows: 


‘*¢ STATEMENT OF THE REVEREND NEPOMUK 
SouKa. 
As soon as it became evident to himself 
that the Baron Ernest Dornberg’s illness must 
end fatally, he exhibited a strong desire to speak 
with me privately. I was at hand, of course—’” 
**Not a doubt of it, old crocodile!” This 
from the lady, who closed her sentence with a 
snapping bite at a great slice of sausage. 
*** At hand, of course,’” repeated the Jus- 
tizrath, calmly, ‘‘ ‘and prepared to do my duty. 
‘The doctor at first objected to Baron Dornberg’s 


eee 


| making any attempt to talk; but the Baron was 
| not accustomed to have his will opposed, and 


displayed so much excitement that it was judged 
best to let him have his way. On being. left 
alone with me he signed to me to put my ear 
I did so, and he informed me 
in a feeble voice that he knew he was dying, and 
that he desired to save his soul, and to profess 
his belief in the Catholic faith. He then directed 
me to open a drawer in his writing-desk, and to 
take out of it the sum of two thousand gulden, 
in Austrian paper-money, and a further sum of 
five hundred francs in French gold. I obeveil. 
He stated that it was his dying request that this 
money should be left in my hands—’” 


“ It 











| joined the lady, impatiently. 
| says, that in the drawer in the ebony cabinet ha 


gentleman until he, the major, arrived at tho 
castle. I have nothing more to add.’” 


‘* There is only one mercy in the matter,” said 
Frau von Groll, when the Justizrath had finished 


| reading; ‘* and that is, that Ernest's last illness 
A copy of | 


took him off so suddenly, before the lawyer could 
arrive. If he had’ come sooner Ernest would 
have been cajoled by that sly old priest into mak- 
ing a will, and then, of course, good-by to my 
inheritance. He would have left every thing to 
found some chapel, or convent, or something. 
The greater the sinner the greater the saint; 
and as Ernest was certainly not a model of virtue 
all his life, I suppose he got frightened, and 
thought to wipe out all scores at the last. And it 
would have been very selfish and shocking con- 
duct, I think, to try to save his soul at the ex- 
pense of the last surviving member of his family.” 

**T thought,” observed the Justizrath, slyly, 
‘that the gnadige Frau did not believe in the 
reality of her brother’s death-bed conversion.” 

‘* Oh—well—I'm sure I don’t know. Believe, 
or disbelieve, it doesn’t much matter ; for it can’t 
be helped now, at all events. But one thing is 
clear—Ferdinand ought never to have allowed 
the priest to keep that money! Ernest may have 
died a Catholic, or he may not; but as to the 
gift of the money—that I don’t believe a word 
of, and that I would never sanction. It is sucha 
disgraceful attempt, you know. So very shock- 
ing, isn’t it? You Each say any thing, Justiz- 
rath. Why don’t you express your opinion ?” 

‘*Hfa, meine theure gnadige Frau, you see 
there has hardly been time for me to form any 
opinion as yet.” 

“But I tell you I am quite sure it is all a 
swindle.” 

“Yes, yes; you ladies are so wonderfully 
quick—so extraordinarily rapid in forming your 
conclusions! But you must allow me, who am 
slow by nature, and cautious by profession—ha ! 
ha! by profession !—to take a little more time to 
form my judgment of the case. Have we got to 
the end of the major’s letter ?” 

‘“No; not quite. But that’s no matter,” re- 
** You will see, he 


found a portrait of a woman—some hussy, I'll 
warrant—and Ferdinand attaches so much im- 
portance to the Reverend Nepomuk Souka’s state~ 
ment, that he has been bothering his brain to con- 


| jecture who this woman could have been. Here,” 


| all nonsense. 


she added, snatching her husband's letter from 
the Justizrath’s hand, and hurriedly casting her 
eyes over it until she came to the required para- 
graph, ‘‘ he says—hum—m—m—ah, there it is! 
He says, ‘I mentioned having discovered this 
portrait, in a letter to Von Schleppers some time 
ago, but I had not then spoken with the chaplain, 
and did not attach to the discovery all the import- 
ance I had inclined to give it, since hearing what 
Father Souka has to say.’ Now, of course, that’s . 
What importance can it have? I 


| ask you, Justizrath, what importance can it 


Here the Justizrath paused for an instant, and | 


Frau von Groll nodded triumphantly, and cried 
out, ‘Aha! Do you begin to see now;s But 
goon; only go on!” 

** “To be applied after his death in masses for 
the repose of his soul and that of his wife. I[ 
entreated him to allow some witness to be pres- 
ent, and to this, after some demur, he agreed. 

called in the Haushofmeister, and one of his 
subordinates—both faithful old servants of the 

te Baroness—and in their presence recapitu- 
jiated the terms of the gift, the Baron confirming 
me at intervals by a faint word or sign. When 
I came to the words, ‘‘ and also for the repose of 
the soul of Henriette Franziska, late Baroness 
Dornberg,” he shook his head impatiently, and 
stopped me with a gesture of his hand. ‘*I 
thought, my son,” said I, ‘‘ that you desired the 
name of your wife to be included.” He made an 
affirmative gesture. ‘*Then am I not right? 
Was she not named Henriette Franziska?” He 
gasped out, ‘‘ No, no, no; not that!”- several 
times, and pointed to his watch chain, attached 
to which there hung a small key. I did not know 
to what casket or drawer the key might belong, 
but the Haushofmeister said, ‘* That little key 
opens the small drawer in the Herr Baron's eb- 
ony cabinet.” And to this the dying man gave 
instant confirmation. He looked eagerly toward 
the door of his study, in which the cabinet stood, 
and became violently excited. 
sire,” I asked, ‘‘that the drawer in the ebony 
cabinet be opened?” He made a great effort to 
speak, raised himself on his pillow, and said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ Yes; my wife.” en he fell back 
exhausted and nearly insensible. 

‘** The physician on being summoned positive- 
ly forbade any one to speak to the Baron for some 
hours. He applied such restoratives as were 
needed, and insisted on perfect quiet above all 
things. I informed the doctor that Baron Dorn- 
berg had professed himself a Catholic, and stated 
that so soon as he recovered consciousness it 


| would be my duty to shrive him and to adminis- 
ter the last rites of the Church. 


The Baron re- 
mained in a lethargy during the whole of the 
night. In the gray of morning he opened his 
eyes and appeared sensible, but he was so entire- 
ly prostrated by weakness as to be unable to lift a 
finger. His voice, too, was reduced to a whisper. 
The doctor told me he could do no more, and 
that the end was rapidly approaching. I order- 
ed the room to be cleared, and set about my sa- 
cred duties. As to what passed at that final in- 
terview, of course my lips are sealed. As soon 
as Baron Dornberg had ceased to breathe, the 
keys of his study and bedchamber, and of the 
strong-box containing deeds, were delivered up 
to his lawyer, whom he had sent for from Prague, 
but who did not arrive until just before he ex- 
pired, and while I was still engaged in prayer at 
his bedside. Major von Groll is aware that évery 


“Ts it your de- | 


have ?” 
Frau von Groll fixed her eyes on the Justiz- 
rath’s face with a very singular expression. 
**Ha! Umph! Well, you see my dear lady, 


| that might depend—that might depend on cir- 
| cumstances,” 








thing remained under the charge of this legal | 


Frau von Groll folded up her husband's letter 
and put it in the black satin reticule again. 

** Now, look here, Justizrath,” she said, with 
the peculiar tone and manner which we are ac- 
customed to associate with arms stuck akimbo, 
and a copious flow of very idiomatic vernacular ; 
for although Amalia Wilhelmine von Groll was 
a high-born lady, she was apt, when she grew 
angry, to betray an unaccountable resemblance 
to very low-born ladies indeed. ‘* Look here! 
It’s no use beating about the bush with me, you 
know. I have shown you the major’s letter, be- 
cause it was my interest to show it you; and be- 
cause I know it’s your interest to back me up. 
You want to step into Ferdinand’s shoes as land- 
steward the very moment we have made up our 
minds to be off to the Dornberg estates in Sax- 
ony.” 

** My dear Madam—” 

‘* Just you listen, Justizrath. Now, as to that 
I have no particular objection. We can’t keep 
the land-stewardship here and reside on the Sax- 
ony property too; and I would much rather have 
done with all this business of rents and accounts 
and clerks, ani all that, which a gentleman like 
Ferdinand isn’t fit to cope with. It would suit 
you very well. Oh! you needn’t be offended. _ I 
know you have gentle blood in your veins, But 
you ain't a Von Groll, nor yet a Dornberg, and, 
moreover, you are accustomed to earn your [iv- 
ing. And as it is, you have all the real power 
of the land-stewardship in your hands, Of course 
I know that perfectly. Well and then. 
We are willing to go, and you are glad to get rid 
of us. But, mark you, if any kind of nonsense 
about my right of succession to my brother's 
property gets put into Ferdinand’s head, he'll 
never rest until he makes out that I can’t lay 
claim to a penny. That's Ferdinand all over. 
I know him better than you do, and I tell you 
he'd be capable of carrying out his ridiculous 
high-flown notions even though he beggared him- 
self—and me, even me!—by them. So I would 
just advise you to set Major von Groll’s mind 
right on this subject when he comes to consult 
you—as he is sure to do—and to persuade him to 
let well alone, and keep quiet. If we could get 
the money back that the chaplain had I should 
be very glad, of course. But if there is no chance 
of that being recovered quietly, why, [ suppose 
we must submit. Any thing would be better 
than—-than—making a scandal over the very 
coffin of my poor dead brother. For he was my 


brother, of course, although he never behaved 
like one to me. You see I’m quite open and 
straightforward with you, Justizrath, for I think 
| it best to be so. You naturally look to your own 
interests, and I naturally look to mine. 


But if 
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we can make our interests the same, why, it will 
be better for all parties. So now I hope we 
thoroughly understand one another!” 

Frau von Groll had uttered this long harangue 
with the utmost volubility, scarcely pausing for 
breath. Her face wae rigid; every muscle and 
sinew in her meagre throat stood out like whip- 
cord; and her little, sharp eyes sparkled vicious- 
ly. Altogether, the aristocratic Amalia was not 
a pleasing spectacle to contemplate. Neverthe- 
less, the Justizrath did contemplate her. 

He threw himself back in his chair and stared 
at her like one in a trance. But, though out- 
wardly calm and motionless, he was inwardly 
boiling with indignation, and the kind of sur- 
pelaed vexation that a practiced fencer might 
feel who should have his dextrously - wielded 
weapon knocked out of his hand by some clumsy 
boor with a cudgel. 


r } 
**T am not sure, Madam,” he said, answering 


the lady's last words in his quietest voice, ‘‘ that 
I do thoroughly understand you. But,” he add- 
ed, hastily, seeing that she was about to interrupt 
him, and holding up his hand as though to ward 
off the impending torrent of words, ‘‘ we need 
not recapitulate. I trust it is not necessary for 
me to assure you that whenever Major von Groll 
does me the honor to ask my advice I shall give 
it quite impartially, to the best of my professional 
knowledge and ability. And it appears to me, 
if I have rightly apprehended what you have told 
me, 80 far—though, I own, I require a little more 
time to come at a clear idea of the case, being, 
as I have said, slow by nature—it appears to me 
that you are disturbing yourself quite unnecessa- 
rily. Because your late brother professed him- 
self a Catholic on his death-bed, and gave a sum 
of money in trust to his confessor, that could 
scarcely, by the wildest stretch of imagination, 
be twisted into a pretext for depriving you of your 
legal inheritance.” 

With that the Justizrath rose and bowed him- 
self out of the room, before Frau von Groll could 
atter another word. He felt that even his self- 
command would not have been proof against 
much more of that lady's conversation. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr own CoRRESPONDEST. } 


HE official season of festivities terminated 
somewhat sadly by the last Tuileries ball, 
which was shadowed by the news of the death 
of Princess Bacciochi Camerata, the cousin of 
the Emperor, and whose decease was learned five 
hours too late to countermand the invitations. 
Had it not been for this the ball would have been 
a most brilliant one. The Emperor and Em- 
press only appeared once for a brief space. The 
Empress, who was to have worn a splendid cos- 
tume of cherry and silver, was simply attired 
in white satin, without other ornament’than a 
black velvet ribbon, studded with diamonds, 
round her neck, and black feathers in her hair. 
Prince Napoleon, greatly emaciated from his late 
severe illness, attracted all eyes by his peculiar 
beanty and his striking resemblance to Napolcon I. 
Numerous prefects and deputies were distin- 
guished among the guests; but not a black coat 
was seen, they being absolutely proscribed at the 
Tuileries. ‘The few rich tradesmen and manu- 
facturers who are invited thither are obliged to 
put on a fancy uniform, with gold lace, sword, 
ete. The French Academy was represented by 
MM. Patin, Mignet, and Augier, in suits em- 
broidered with green palm leaves; the Museum 


ors, M. Georges Ville, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry, in a suit embroidered with oak and 
olive leaves in dark paple silk. The higher 
army officers in blue and silver uniforms; the 
officers of the Empress’s household in red ceats ; 
the chamberlains in the purple dress of the pre- 
fects of the palace (the chamberlains are prefects 
of the palace by turn, with the exception of the 
grand chamberlain, the Duke of Bassano, and 
the Viscount de la Ferriére the first chamber- 
lain); and a host of foreign uniforms rendered 
the spectacle a most brilliant one. 

As to the ladies, we may cite among the pret- 
tiest and most admired the Countess de la Poéze, 
the maid of honor to the Empress and sister of 
the Princess de la Moskowa, in a dress of sky- 
blue tulle, covered with narrow flounces bound 
with blue satin, with an over-skirt of white tulle, 
dotted with silver, looped behind so as to form a 
double panier by wreaths of sky-blue corn-pop- 
pies. Four broad sash ends depended from the 
waist, two of which were tied under the panier, 
while the others fell perpendicularly in front. 

e was covered with narrow ruffles. 

Her blonde hair, powdered with silver, was 
adorned with a wreath of pale blue corn-poppies, 
and her neck was encircled with a single row of 
large solitaire diamonds mounted on black velvet. 
"he beautiful Marchioness de Canisy was 
dressed in white satin, covered with a tulle veil 


| 











which was looped with clusters of white elder | 


flowers and the black berries of the same shrub. 
Broad black velvet sash tied behind. Round 
wreath of elder blossoms and berries in the hair, 

Several Louis XIV. costumes of great magnifi- 
cence were seen; among others, that of Madame 
Ducos, the widow of the Minister, in sky-blue 
satin, opening over a puffed skirt of white tulle. 
The long, trailing over-skirt was lined with pink 
satin, andthe corners were turned back so as to 
form a wide revers. Corsage slightly décolleté, 
with a pearl necklace and pearl and diamond 
agrafes on the front of the dress. The neck of 
the corsage was edged with old English point lace, 
which also formed the trimming of the not very 
short sleeves. The Countess de Saint Pol wore 
a costume of the same style. Skirt trimmed en 
tablier with five lace flounces. Tunic forming 
the court mantle of straw-colored satin brocaded 
with colored flowers and lined with mauve satin. 








the corners being turned back to form revers. 


Mauve feathers in the hair with a diamond flow- | T 


er at the base. Several black tulle dresses, 
trimmed with gold and silver ribbons, were re- 
marked. ‘These dresses were especially beauti- 
ful when ornamented with that magnificent white 
lace which has become so fashionable that its 
price is increasing daily. 

Neither Princess Mathilde nor Princess Clo- 
tilde was present at the last Tuileries ball. A 
number of literary men were seen there, among 


| others Victorien Sardou, the fashionable author 


of the day, whose piece entitled ‘* Seraphine” is 
just now the talk of all Paris. M. Sardou has a 
striking countenance. His face is one not easily 
forgotten—pale, with angular features, fine brow 
and eyes, and luxuriant black hair, which he 
wears longer than is the custom ; he reminds one 
of Napoleon I., and also a little of Punch. He 
is still young, small of stature, and fragile iu ap- 
pearance. He is neither a writer nora poet, but 
a keen observer and a man endowed with a com- 
prehension of the stage which can not be acquired, 
and which is the cause of the success of men who 
have neither lyric nor tragic genius, and who are 
not even satirists. 

We return to the ball to present to our readers 
a cluster of stars from the bull at the Hotel de 
Ville. The crowd was not uncomfortable, de- 
spite the five thousand invitations that had been 
sent (more than ten thousand requests, it is said, 
had been refused). ‘Shere was much magnifi- 
cence and some vulgarity, great wealth and con- 
siderable bad taste, for it is not sufficient to live 
in Paris to understand true elegance, especially 
at a time when almost every thing is admissible. 

The Princess Gabrielle, née Bonaparte, espe- 
cially attracted attention, dressed entirely in 
white tulle with narrow flounces, with a tunic 
of old English point lace looped by bows of blue 
satin and turquoise agrafes. Bandeau of tur- 
quoises, blue aigrette, and turquoise parure. 

Mademoiselle Arachequesne, the daughter of 
the Maire of Compiegne, a beautiful brunette, 
wore a dress of white tulle with an immense 
train, covered with narrow flounces edged with 
satin, tunic of white satin cut square and edged 
with a pinked ruche. Parure of green enamel 
leaves. Coiffure of variegated tulips. 

Another very pretty woman, Madame deCrény, 
the wife of an imperial ordnance officer, had a 
charming Watteau toilette of pink faille, with a 
Valenciennes tunic, rounded in front and behind, 
and Valenciennes flounces on the bottom of the 
skirt. Hair crépéd and rolled back, and adorn- 
ed with a wreath of lilies of the valley and Ben- 
gal roses. 

At the ball given at the Grand Hotel for the 
benefit of poor children, under the patronage of 
numerous illustrious ladies, the lady patronesses 
appeared in elegant toilettes. One of the most 
beautiful in its simplicity was that of the Duchess 
Tascher de la Pagerie; white satin, trimmed 
with a flounce of the same, with a wreath of 
pansies ; tunic of the same, trimmed with = 
d’ Angleterre; a bunch of pansies on the shoul- 
ders, and a wreath of the same flowers mixed 
with diamonds in the hair. The poor duchess, 
who was so much admired when she opened the 
ball, little thought that in three days she would 
be in mourning for her husband, the Duke Tasch- 
er de la Pagerie, who died suddenly day before 
yesterday of an attack of gout. 

At the ball of the Ministry of State, the palm 
was carried off by two Watteau toilettes, worn 
by Madame Welles de Lavallette and the Duch- 
ess of Talleyrand Montmorency ; one of white 


| tulle sprigged with violets, and the other of pékin 
of Natural History by the youngest of its profess- | 


with pink and white stripes looped over a skirt 
of white tulle. I might cite a score more, but 
time fails me. ELIANE DE Marsy. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


4 ae are in Munich two schools of peculiar 

character for German girls. One of these has 
been in existence seven years. Jt is called the 
“Business Institute for Girls,’ and is entirely 
supported by a philanthropic business man, at 
an expense of nearly three thousand guldens a 
year. Pupils are received between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen. They are taught arith- 
metic, book-keeping, business correspondence, 
French, and a practical knowledge of goods and 
fabrics. Such instruction is given as will fit 
them for independent business positions. About 
a hundred scholars are at present in this school ; 
and three or four other similar institutions have 
been founded in North Germany. 

Last October an-‘‘ Art School for Girls’? was 
opened in Munich, under the patronage of a few 
benevolent ladies. The privileges of the art 
academies in Germany are not accorded to wo- 
men, so such an institution was greatly needed. 
The object.of the school is to enable girls who 
have talent to become artists, to understand 
designing in all its various branches, and to fit 
themselves for practical business of an artistic 
character. The rooms of the institution are al- 
ready crowded, but arrangements are being made 
to extend the accommodations. 


The latest “dog story’’ related is that a man 
recently dropped his wallet and several hundred 
dollars in the morning, while going out of his 
yard; his dog saw it drop in the snow, and staid 

y it all day, until the master’s return home, 
when the faithful animal attracted his attention 
and pawed it from under the snow. 





Dr. Dio Lewis’s new family hotel is eight sto- 
ries high, and his original plan was to run it up 
to ten or fifteen stories. The building has a 
steam clevator and two dumb- waiters, sixty 
large, sunny, pleasant rooms, with hot and cold 
water in every bedroom, and a mile and a quar- 
ter of speaking-tube, connecting every room in 
the house with the office. It is called the “ Belle- 
vue,” and is said to be an exceedingly satisfac- 
tory hotel. Dr. Lewis, in speakin “atits advant- 
ages, related his method o ordering dinner the 
other day. His room is in the eighth story. 
“On going home,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I rode in 
the clevator to my own floor, and suggested to 
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my wife that we should dine in. our own parlor. 
urning to the mouth of the speaking- tube I 
blew, nging the bell in the office, which threw 
down a silvered ball indicating the number of 


| my room. The clerk at once asked, ‘What is 


| such articles for dinner in fifteen minutes. 


j 
' 


| with non-con 


wanted? I replied that I would have such -_ 
he 


articles were ” in a little portable cupboard 


ucting side, placed in one of the | 


| dumb-waiters, and sent up to the eighth floor, | 





notice being given to the waiter on that floor. 
The waiter spread the table and left us in peace 
and quietness to dine at our leisure. 
had ascended a single flight of stairs.”’ 





of the fair sex remarks that the 


Some enemy 
club is the broomstick ! 


oldest woman's 





Fifteen thousand Spanish women in Madrid 
are said to have signed a protest against the es- 
tablishment of religious liberty and toleration in 
Spain. The document was presented to Marshal 
Serrano by three ladies of rank. 





A small boy made application or his first in- 
structions.on the sanctity of the Sabbath by ob- 
jecting to the. apothecaries’ shops, which he saw 
open on that day. ‘ But,” he was told, “the 
druggists must keep open on Sundays, so that 
sick people can get medicine.” ‘Why! do 
people get sick on Sunday?’ ‘ Yes, just as on 
any other day.’’ ‘Well, good people don’t die 
on Sunday, do they?” ‘ Certainly.” ‘“ How 
can that be? Does Heaven keep open on Sunday?” 
It is needless to say that all farther grave con- 
versation on the subject was impossible. 





Mothers should learn the art of making home 
pleasant for children—and it does not require 
many resources to interest and amuse a child. 
Watching birds and plants is a great source of 
amusement. The sitting-room may be adorned 
b wat trained over picture-frames or windows. 

urnips and carrots, scooped out, filled with 
earth, planted with canary seed, and suspended 
in the window, are very pretty. Leaves sprout 
from the root underneath, and plants from the 
seed, simultaneously. A sweet potato placed in 
a vase of water on the mantle will send forth a 
beautiful vine, growing with great rapidity. 
Any plant which grows fast is a source of un- 
failing interest to an intelligent child. 





The statue of Isabella II., which had so long 
ornamented or disgraced the park of Havana, 
has been removed, and the inscriptions on the 

edestal on which it stood have been defaced. 

he act was secretly performed, under the di- 
rection of an artillery officer, at midnight. 





Some time ago a report went abroad in the | 


newspapers that two young women had applied 
for admission to Cornell University, and had re- 
ceived a promise of being admitted next fall. 
This report—at least as regards the promise— 
is now said to be entirely untrue. 





A schoel of instruction in telegraphy has been 
opened for young ladies at the Cooper Institute. 

he class is under the charge of a competent 
lady operator, and the number is limited to 
twelve; but when these are thoroughly taught 
another class will be formed. No entrance fee 
is required, and the instruction is gratuitous. 
The business of telegraphing is a profitable one 
to skillful operators, and in general women are 
very apt to learn, and patient in operating. 
Moreover, women are found to be less restless 
under the needful confinement of this business 
than men. Consequently this free school of in- 
struction has been formed by the Western Tele- 
zraph Company in combination with the Cooper 
Tnion. The graduates will be expected to at- 
tend country offices when openings occur. 





A resolution has recently been introduced into 
the Tennessee Senate ceding to the United States 
what is commonly known as East Tennessee, 
with a view of its ultimate admission into the 
Union as aState. The conditions of the cession 
are that a convention of delegates be chosen by 
the qualified voters of East Tennessee, a majority 
of whom shall desire and vote for the formation 
of a separate State, and shall for that purpose 
form a State Constitution. Some special con- 
ditions are to be imposed upon the new State by 


the Legislature. East Tennessee includes thirty- | 


one counties. 





A new geography used in many French schools 
speaks of Toronto as one of the eastern cities of 
the United States, of Portland as the capital of 
New England, says the Germans constitute a 
large part of the population of the Territory of 
Missouri, and declares that the Territory of the 


Rocky Mountains was conquered by the Ameri- | “. 23 
: vited to the royal table. 


can troops under General Fremont. 





There are some matrimonial romances which 
do not originate in Chicago! 
During the financial crash of 1857 a certain Mr. 
B., — in St. Louis, lost his property. In his 
despair he made some hasty provision for the 
support of his young wife and children, and se- 
eretly left the city to make his fortune else- 
where. Mrs. B., hearing nothing from her hus- 
band for more than two years, supposed him to 
be dead, and married again. In a few years, 
however, her second husband died, leaving her- 
self and children in.easy cireumstances. Mean- 
while Mr. B. had been in Montana, accumula- 


ting wealth ; and when he had obtained enough | pies 


to liquidate his debts and place his family in 
luxury, he returned to St. Louis. But while in 
Montana he had the small-pox, which had left 
such traces upon him-that his best friend would 
not recognize him. For a long time he could 


No servant | 











URISTS who visit the charming watering- 
place of. Baden-Baden during the spring or 
summer months will be certain to meet there, on 
their morning promenade in the grand old alley 
of Lichtenthal, an elderly lady of slender, though 
not very tall figure, whose distinguished appear- 
ance and the deference with which she is treated 
by her companions—generally three or four young 
ladies of aristocratic bearing—indicate that she 
must belong to the highest classes of society. 
Her toilette is always very simple, but exceeding- 
ly tasteful; she generally wears a dark gray silk 
ress; a long mantilla of gray cloth is wrapped 
around her shoulders, and a plain little straw 
bonnet covers her head. Her complexion is pale, 
and her face, which is somewhat emaciated and 
angular, bears the traces of long-continued suf- 
ferings, but also of great beauty; and her large 
eyes, although she is nearly sixty vears of age, 
are still as lustrous as those of a young girl of 
eighteen. Her bearing is easy, graceful, and 
dignified; and that she must be a very kind- 
hearted woman is shown by the fact that she 
stands still every now and then and speaks with 


‘the nurses about the babies whom they carry in 


their arms, and fondles the little ones with all 
the gentleness of a tender-hearted matron. The 
poor old folks of the place, too, seem to know 
her well; they greet her with smiling reverence, 
and sometimes she hails some old woman that 
passes by, and gives her a piece of money, which 


| is doubly appreciated on account of the unaffected 


kindness with which it is bestowed. Few of the 
aristocratic ladies and gentlemen on the prome- 
nade seem to recognize her; but when she ap- 
proaches it is noticeable that their loud conversa- 
tion is hushed, and every body assumes a respect- 
ful attitude. The stranger, who sees the lady 
for the first time under these circumstances, will 
rarely fail to inquire who she is, and an exclama- 
tion of surprise generally eseapes him when he 
hears the answer, ‘‘ That lady is Her Majesty, 
Queen AvoustTa oF Prussia!” 

Yes, that elderly, kind-looking lady in the 
gray silk dress and the plain gray mantilla is the 
consort of the victor of Sadowa, and, at no dis- 
tant day, perhaps, destined to ascend the proud 
throue of the regenerated German empire. Queen 
Augusta of Prussia has Jong been in feeble health, 
and as the tepid aid balmy air of Baden-Baden 
agrees with her exceedingly well, she regularly 
passes there nearly seven months in the year. 
The life which she leads at Baden-Baden is such 
as to fill with profound astonishment those who 
can not fancy royal personages without coupling 
with them ideas of great pomp and splendor. 
The house in which she lives there does not be- 
long to her, but she rents it of the owner, who is 
at liberty to dispose of it in the same way to other 
parties as soon as her Majesty returns to Coblentz 
or Potsdam, provided she can occupy it again in 
the following spring. Nor is it a very elegant 
villa; on the contrary, it is small, and its apart- 
ments are furnished in very unpretending style. 
A plain mahogany table and bureau, a small 
divan, two or three fauteuils, and half a dozen 
chairs, all covered with crimson plush, constitute 
the furniture of the small square room in which 
the Queen of Prussia passes most of her time 
when she is at Baden-Baden, and whose only at- 
tractions are its proximity to the Kurhaus Park, 
and the fine vista which opens before its ivy-clad 
windows. ‘The three bedrooms of the house are 
likewise furnished with extreme simplicity. Many 
a German bourgeoise sleeps on a more elegant 
bedstead than her queen; and the couch of the 
monarch of North Germany, when he is with his 
consort at Baden-Baden, is hardly more comfort- 
able than the old lounge on which he passed the 
night after the battle of Konigsgratz, At any 
rate, an Englishman, who rented the house in 
the autumn of 1867, after the royal couple had 
left it, thought the owner was mocking him in 


| assuring him that that plain and narrow mahog- 


For example: | 


} 


learn nothing about his wife; but finally became | 


acquainted with the circumstances of her mar- 
riage. 
introduction to her, and, concealing the knowl- 
edge of his immense wealth, he wooed and won 
her. During the performance of the marriage 
ceremony his real name and former relationship 


Under a fictitious name he obtained an | 


were disclosed; the bride very properly fainted, | 


but it was a happy reunion. Could not Tenny- 
son, or some other poet, do something with such 
a story as this? 





A visitor to Mount Vernon represents the 
home of Washington as rapidly going to decay. 
It seems to have been abandoned to the ele- 


ments, without even an attempt to keep it ia | 


repair. 


any bedstead was the one on which the King of 
Prussia had slept many a night. 

Equally simple is her Majesty's table. A fresh 
roll, a cup of coffee, and a cup of chocolate at 
breakfast, a sandwich and a few grapes at lunch- 
eon, two or three courses at dinner, and a cup 
of tea and a sandwich at supper—such is the 
daily bill of fare, to which but few additions are 
made when the King is present or guests are in- 
Four servants, Anna, 
her old femme de chambre, four ladies of honor, 
members ot families of the old Prussian aristoc- 
racy, and a private secretary, ¢onstitute the 
queen's#ousehold. No sentinel guards her door, 
and access to her house is as open to those who 
wish to visit her as to any of the aristocratic la- 
dies sojourning at Baden-Baden. 

It wonld be a grievous mistake, however, to 
imagine that this queen, who leads the simple 
and unpretending life of a German bourgeoise 
whenever she is away from Berlin and Potsdam, 
is deficient in refinement, gross in her tastes, and 
unequal to the exalted position which she ocen- 
On the contrary, averse as Augusta of 
Prussia is to pomp and display, and greatly as 
she prefers the retirement and tranquillity of pri- 
vate life to the splendor of royalty (a disposition 
which goes so far that her husband often jocular- 
ly calls her ‘‘ Queen Incognita”), there are among 
the crowned ladies of Europe none more accom- 
plished, brilliant, and dignified, and, we may 
add, more sincerely respected and beloved by 
their people, than the consort of William the 
First. An ardent lover of art, literature, and 
science, a friend and protectress of all the emi- 
nent authors and artists who have gathered at 
the Prussian court during the last thirty -five 
years, a writer and poet of considerable ability, 
an excellent musician and painter, she is the 
worthy successor of Sophie Charlotte, who is still 
celebrated in the annals of the royal house of 
Prussia as the ‘‘ Philosophical Queen,” and the 
friend of Leibnitz and Handel. A glance at the 
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Prince Frederick Charles, 


history of her life is indispensable for a correct 
appreciation of her character and worth. 

Queen Augusta, of Prussia, who was born at 
Weimar on the 30th of September, 1811, is a 
daughter of that noble young Duchess of Saxony 
who, on the 16th of October, 1806, the day after 
the battle of Jena, met Napoleon at the landing 
of the staircase of the palace of Weimar. Na- 
poleon was extremely exasperated at the conduct 
of her husband the Duke Charles, of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, who commanded a division in the Prussian 
army, and had resolved to treat his states with 
unsparing severity. As soon as he caught sight 
of the young duchess the victorious French tm- 
perator told her bluntly that she and hemgountry 
need not look for any forbearance on his part. 
** No, Sire,” she said, stepping close up to him, 
and fixing her tearful eyes beseechingly on him, 
**you have gained so much glory that you can 
well afford to have mercy on a poor young mo- 
ther, and on the unfortunate population of the 
principaiity of a man who, in joining the forces 
of your enemies, simply obeyed the voice of duty 
and honor.” ‘The young duchess looked so grief- 
Stricken as she uttered these words, and, withal, 
eautiful and dignified, that the grim conquer- 
Was touched, and, seizing her hand, he ex- 


forgive your husband!” and, when he afterward 
was alone swith Rapp and Duroc, he said, ‘* What 
a noble @hd true-hearted woman she is!” 

This courageous young duchess was the mo- 
ther of the Princess Augusta, who grew up at the 
court of Weimar, in the small capital on the Im, 
Which for twenty-five years past had acquired a 
world-wide celebrity as the Athens of Germany. 


Queen Augusta. 
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Duchess of Baden. 
Prince Frederick William. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF PRUSSIA. 


| young daughter of his sovereign and friend. | 


| the choicest blessings of Heaven. 
| early age the young princess, who lived in that 


ed: ‘*For your sake, then, Madame, I will | 


Duke Charles, her father, had gathered around | 


him those eminent representatives of German 
literature who shed so much lustre on his court. 
Schille? and Herder, it is true, were already 
dead ; but, Wieland was still living, and Goethe 
was at thelieight of his fame when the Princexs 
Augusta was-born; and Goethe, above all, took 


She was a remarkably fine-looking child, and 
often did the great poet take her in his arms, 
and, gazing with his magnificent eyes into hers, 
call down upon her, in his impressive manner, 
Already at an 


literary atmosphere of Weimar, showed that she 
was the worthy daughter of her gifted mother, 
and the true grand-daughter of that noble Duch- 
ess Amelia, the friend and protectress of Schiller 
and Herder. - She was not quite eleven years old 
when she presented Goethe, on his seventy-third 
birthday, with a laurel-wreath and some congrat- 
ulatory verses, which she recited to him with such 
a charming grace that the great man was quite 
overcome, and, as the little girl was dressed en- 
tirely in white, and tastefully adorned with roses 
and other flowers, thenceforth only called her 
“*my lovely queen of flowers.” In her fifteenth 
year she wrote some poems which were greatly 
admired, and she was so clever a reader that 
when Jean Paul Friedrich Richter visited the 
court of Weimar a few months before his death, | 
he was both astonished and delighted at the deep | 
feeling with which the young princess recited to | 
him some striking passages from his ‘‘Titan” and | 
” | 

| 





** Levana. 
Carl von Holtei, the eminent dramatist, wroté | 
in the year 1827 from Weimar: 
** At this court I have formed the acquaint- | 
ance of a little fairy, the Princess Augusta, who 


animated with so much taste and admiration for 
all that is great and beautiful, that she bids fair | 
to eclipse her grandmother Amelia; and, at the 
same time, she is so pretty, kind-hearted, and | 
vivacions, that every body at court loves her as | 
the apple of his eye.” 
Under these circumstances it was but natural 
that quite a number of young princes were anx- 
ious to win the hand and heart of Augusta of 
Saxe-Weimar. Among her suitors were Swed- 


| 
from the first.the liveliest interest in the fair | ish, Russian, Danish, and Saxon princes; but | 


she decided finally, with the consent of her pa- 
rents, in favor of Prince William of Prussia, the 
second son of King Frederick William the Third, 
a young prince, who, although not noted for the 
brilliancy of his mind and literary ability, was a 
man of good education, excellent character, and 
remarkably fine appearance. 
acquaintance of the Princess Augusta during a 
visit which she had paid to her aunt Elizabeth in 
Potsdam ; and she had made so deep an impres- 
sion upon him that he visited the court of Wei- 
mar not less than six times during the next twelve 
months; and when his father, the blunt and hon- 
est Frederick William the Third, toward the close 
of the year 1828, told him that it was time for him 
to look around for a wife, Prince William took 
him quite by surprise by replying that he had 
already attended to that matter and selected the 
Princess Augusta of Saxe-Weimar, who he be- 
lieved would not reject him if he should propose 
to her. 

The King, who knew the young princess, was 
much pleased with this answer, and Prince Will- 
iam set out at once for Weimar, It is not known 
exactly in what manner he ofi¢red his hand and 
heart to Augusta; but on the evening of the 
second day after his arrival at Weimar a soirée 
was given at the ducal palace, and when the 
guests were all assembled, the duke, seizing the 


' hands of his daughter Augusta and cf Prince 


William of Prussia, both of whom looked ex- 


é ; ceedingly happy, announced the betrothal of the 
| is endowed with such remarkable talents, and | 
| 


young couple. 
Their wedding took place a few months after- 
ward ‘amidst imposing ceremonies at the fchloss- 


| kirche of Weimar, and the young couple then eet 


ont for Berlin amidst the tearfrl blessings of the 
good people of Weimar, who had learned to love 
and revere their accomplished young princess. 
At the Prussian court the Princess Augusta, 
or, as she was called now, the Princess of Prus- 
sia, met with the most cordial reception, not only 
at the hands of her near relatives, whom she 
charmed by her beauty and grace, but also at 


He had made the | 


Prince Frederick William, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Princess Victora. 
Princess Charlotte, 


those of the numerous representatives of art, lit- 
erature, and science in Berlin, who were de- 
lighted at seeing a princess noted for her accom- 
plishments and literary and artistic taste added 
to 2 court most of whose members took more in- 
terest in showy displays and military reviews 
than in books, music, paintings, and statues. 
Only the crown prince, Frederick William, her 
husband's elder brother, was a kindred spirit, 
and between them soon sprung up an intimate 
friendship, to which only the death of that gifted 
but weak and ill-fated prince put an end, 

Less friendly was the attitude which her sister- 
in-law, the crown princess, Elizabeth, assumed 
toward her at an early day, and all efforts that 
were made during the long years which the two 
ladies passed at the same court to establish more 
cordial relations between them were unsuccessful. 
There was a strong natural antipathy between 
them: the crown princess was an ambitious and 
imperious character, rather ostentatious, indiffer- 
ent to literature and the fine arts, and imbued 
with reactionary principles both in politics and 
religion, while her sister-in-law Augusta was the 
yery reverse in every respect. ‘Time seemed to 
widen the gulf between them, and Augusta had 
to suffer many a slight at the hands of her more 
influential sister-in-law, who, in 1840, ascended 
the throne, and in 1860 bewsiled nothing so 
much as that she was compelled to yield the 
crown to the adversary whom she disliked so 
intensely. Even now Elizabeth, the queen- 
dowager, although well-nigh seventy years of 
age, and, in consequence of an apoplectic stroke, 
a helpless invalid, by the mere strength of her 
will and restless ambition, leads the intrigues of 
the court clique opposed to the queen and her 
friends. 

Py far more pleasant were Augusta’s relations 
with her father-in-law, the king, whom she re- 
minded in many respects of his lamented consort, 
the gen‘le and beautiful Louisa. Like that un- 
fortuna‘e qneen, she preferred the quiet joys of 


| domestic life to the brilliant pleasures cf court 
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festivities; and then there was still another rea- 
son why the old king was very fond of her com- 

ny. Louisa had been an excellent reader, and 
fe had daily listened to her for hours; Augusta 

ssessed the same talent, and the king was not 
slow to avail himself of it. Augusta’s readings 
were his favorite enjoyment for years, and even 
on his death-bed he showed in a very singular 
manner how greatly he had appreciated them. It 
was on that gloomy day in the year 1840, when 
the whole royal family was assembled around the 
couch of the king, whose life was fast ebbing 
away. He was already unconscious, but uttered 
every now and then incoherent words. Sudden- 
ly he said in a distinct voice, ‘‘ Where is Augus- 
ta? She shall read to me!” ‘The princess, 
deeply moved, knelt down at his bedside, and 
held the hand of the dying monarch until his 
spirit had fled. 
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The bright hopes which the authors and artists 
of Berlin had built on the arrival of the Princess 
Augusta at the Prussian Court were more than 
realized. We have no room here to expatiate on 
the praiseworthy and conspicuous part she took 
from the first in the promotion of art, literature, 
and science in Prussia. Suffice it to say that ev- 
ery eminent author and savant found in her an 


| ardent admirer, and every struggling and rising 


talent a generous protectress, She devoted a 
large part of her income to literary and artist- 
ic objects.. Many a young painter was sent at her 


| expense to Italy; many a poor young girl, pos- 


sessed of a fine voice, obtained through her kind- 
ness a free scholarship at the Berlin or Leipzig 
conservatories. ‘The greatest scholars of the king- 
dom deemed it an honor to be called her friends, 
the long list of whom was headed by Alexander 


| von Humboldt, and embraced the proudest names 
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MR. TOPNOTCH RECEIVES AN INVITATION TO A CALICO BALL, AND IS DETERM*NED 
TO GO IN FULL COSTUME. 
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of all departments of art and literature. During 
the first years after her marriage she wrote a 
number of poems and essays, which she read in 
the royal family circle; but, although often urged 
to publish them, she steadily refused to do so, 
saying that they were not good enough for that, 
and that, owing to her position in life, servile 
critics would be prone to insult her by bestowing 
more praise on her etforts than they deserved. 

Among the eminent authors whom. she en- 
couraged and liberally, assisted was also Hans 
Christian Andersen, the Danish poet and story- 
teller, who says in his ‘‘ Reminiscences :” 

** A more pleasant forenoon than to-day I have 
seldom spent in my. life. ‘The Princess of Prus- 
sia had wished to make my acquaintance.. When 
| I was introduced to the lady her husband was 
| with her in her boudoir. ‘You must read some 
| of your fairy-stories to us,’ she said to me, after 











| bidding me welcome in the kindest manner. I 
hesitated ; but as she insisted on it, and the prince 
joined in the request, I finally consented. After 
reading a page to the august couple I begged them 
to excuse my Danish accent in pronouncing the 
German language. ‘It seems to me,’ said the 
princess, ‘that your accent in reading the stories 
adds to their childlike and xaive tone.’ That 
was very agreeable for me to hear; but, upon 
reflection, I thought it was very true. So I read 
on with more confidence than before. The prince 

| had seated himself on the sofa by his wife's side, 

| and laid his arm around her waist, and she leaned 
her head.on his shoulder ; and thas they listened 
tome. It was a quiet little scene which I shall 
never forget. Whenever I paused at the close of 
one of the stories they exclaimed, ‘ Pray, read 
another, Mr. Andersen.’ I passed over two hours 
in their company, and when I took leave of them 
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they expressed their satisfaction at my humble 
efforts in terms which I am not egotistic enough 
to repeat here....” 

The domestic life of the princess up to the 
year 1838 was one of unalloyed happiness. Her 


son Frederick William, born in 1831, was a fine, | 
bright boy, and added greatly to the joys of his | 
In 1838 Augusta gave birth to her | 


parents. 
daughter Louisa, since when she has always 
been in feeble health. 
several court intrigues increased her dislike of 
life in Berlin; and when, in the year 1840, 
the influence of her sister-in-law became para- 
mount, she availed herself of every opportunity 
to spend as little of her time as possible at the 
capital. ‘The events of the year 1848, and espe- 


cially the harsh and, there is good reason to be- | 
lieve, utterly undeserved treatment which her | 


husband, the Prince of Prussia, received at the 
hands of the infuriated people of Berlin, who er- 
roneously considered him the head of the reac- 
tionary party, was a crushing blow to her; and 
in her first excitement she declared her determ- 
ination never to return to the capital from which 
her husband had been s ignominiously expelled. 
To her honor be it said, however, that the liberal 
principles which she had always professed were 
not shaken for a single instant by the excesses 
of the revolutionists; and when, in the year 
1849, the reaction swept all over Prussia and 
Germany, she never shrank from expressing her 
dissent and mortification, and she often even 
differed with her husband, who thought she was 
going too far in the advocacy of liberal principles. 

Queen Elizabeth, the soul of the reactionary 
party, pursued a more hostile course toward her 
than ever, and Augusta took pains to meet her 
royal sister-in-law as little as possible. She 
passed her winters generally at the quiet palace 
of Cobientz, and nearly the whole of the summer 
and autumn at Baden-Baden, living only to her 
children, to books, painting, and music. Al- 
ways in feeble health, the noisy and pompous 
scenes of court life grew more and more dis- 
tasteful to her. She had never expected that 
she would be called upon to ascend the throne; 
and when the terrible disease which suddenly be- 


fell Frederick William the Fourth placed her | 


husband as Prince Regent at the head of the 
monarchy, and, in consequence, new duties de- 
volved upon her, we may well believe that the 
prospect now opening before her filled her, not 
with exultation at the power so unexpectedly ac- 
quired, but with serious anxiety and even terror. 
Two years afterward Frederick William the 
Fourth succumbed to his sufferings, and Will- 
iam the First and Augusta ascended the throne. 
A queen, and especially a queen of Prussia, is 
expected to perform certain royal duties; and, 
in view of Anugusta’s well-known aversion to 
court life, and of her feeble health, her enemies 
predicted that she would prove unequal to the 
exigencies of her new position. Such, however, 
was not the case. She passed through all the 
trying scenes of the coronation at Konigsberg, 
of the long and exhausting series of festivities 
which marked the journey of the newly-crowned 
couple from the ancient city in the province of 
Prussia to the great capital on the banks of the 
Spree, and of the pompous and gorgeous scenes 
of the solemn entry into Berlin, with a firmness 
and dignity, the more gratifying to her friends 
and to the people as her unaffected kind-heart- 
edness, which manifested itself on every occa- 
sion, imparted an additional charm to them. 
This kind-heartedness of the queen led to a 
memorable scene amidst the festivities of the 
entry into the capital. Among those who had 
received the royal couple at the Brandenburg 
gate were twenty-four young girls who had pre- 


sented flowers and a congratulatory poem to the | 


queen. Upon reaching the royal palace the 
queen sent for the young ladies, and, after em- 
bracing some of them, told them, in a tone of 
kind emotion, that this day had made all of them 
her personal friends, and if ever any of them 
should be in trouble, they should boldly come to 
her and ask her for help. If she could help 
them she would be certain to do so. Let us 
mention here that the queen, a few years after- 
ward, an opportunity to redeem her prom- 
ise. The young lady who had recited the con- 
gratulatory poem to her was soon after married 
to a government functionary who, without his 
fault, had the misfortune (and a terrible misfor- 
tune it is in Prussia) to find that, for some un- 
accountable reason, a considerable sum of the 
public funds intrusted to him was missing. Cer- 
tain disgrace would have overtaken him if speedy 
assistance were not rendered. When he broke 
the terrible news to his young wife she called to 
mind the queen’s promise, and, with a heavy 
heart, resolved to appiy to her for relief. She 
returned with a radiant face, and shed tears of 
joy as she handed to her husband the whole sum 
that was wanting. ‘The queen had given it to 
her with the utmost kindness. Some time after- 
whrd the cause of the discrepancy in the fune- 
tionary’s accounts was discovered, and when he 
then offered to refund to the queen the money 
which she had given to his wife, she told him to 
put the sum into the saving-box of his little son. 

It was principally on account of the larger 
means which were now at her command for 
charitable as well as literary and artistic pur- 
poses that the queen willingly bore the fatigues 
which her royal dignity often imposed upon her; 
and, fortunately, she found an excellent assistant 
in her young daughter-in-law, the Princess Vic- 
toria, whose energy and readiness to take the 
place of her mother-in-law at court festivities 
often enabled the queen to remain away from 
Berlin on such occasions. Strange to say, dur- 
ing the first twelve or eighteen months after the 
arrival of the Princess Victoria at the Court of 
Prussia, there reigned a marked coolness be- 
tween her and her mother-in-law. 
them grievously mistook each other's charac- 


ter, amd for a time they were hardly on speak- 


About the same time | 


Both of | 
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ing terms. But they were not long in getting 
better acquainted, and now they are so tenderly 
attached to each other that the princess does 
not allow a single day to pass without paying a 
visit or writing to ‘*‘ Mamma Augusta.” 

Queen Victoria likewise greatly esteems Au- 
gusta of Prussia. ‘They met for the first time 
at Rolandseck many years ago, when Prince 
| Albert took his young wife to the Rhine; but 
their real friendship dates from the year 1858, 
when Augusta was present at the wedding of her 
son and the princess royal. Since then Augusta 
has visited the queen as often at Windsor and 
Osborne as her feeble health (for which even the 
short trip across the Channel is very trying) per- 
mitted. Queen Victoria’s attachment to her roy- 
al sister of Prussia results, no doubt, partly from 
their common partiality for the quietude of do- 
mestic life, and partly, perhaps, from the fact 
that Queen Augusta was well acquainted with 
the late prince consort from his earliest child- 
hood. During the visits which Augusta pays 
to England, Queen Victoria, well aware of the 
literary tastes of her guests, generally manages 
to bring her into contact with some of the emi- 
nent poets and romancists of the country. ‘Thus, 
in the summer of 1867, the two royal ladies went 
to Tennyson’s house, and spent several hours in 
his company. 

During the last eight or ten years quite a fam- 
ily of little grand-chiidren, grand-nephews, and 
grand-nieces has sprung up around Queen Au- 
gusta, and with them she is immensely and de- 
servedly popular. As a proof we will mention 
| here a laughable little scene which occurred 
some time ago at one of the reunions of the 
royal family at Babelsberg. The children of 
Victoria and the other princesses were present, 
and made the room ring with their innocent 





mirth. Suddenly the Princess Victoria, who is 


unions, gathered all the children around the king 
and queen, and said to them, ‘‘ Children, suppose 
you should have to choose other mammas, whom 
would you have?” ‘Ten little voices shouted with 
one accord, ‘‘ Grandmamma!” 

For several years past malicious gossips have 
industriously circulated the rumor that there has 
been a growing antipathy between the king and 
queen, and that, at one time, even a separation 
was seriously contemplated. 


fact that the queen, in politics, is more of a Lib- 
eral than her husband; but the king tolerates 
this difference of opinion in the most good-na- 
tured manner, and he often jocularly bewails the 
misfortune that he has in his family ** two terri- 
ble Democrats,” meaning the queen and the 
crown princess, Victoria. The charming let- 
ters which the king wrote to his wife in 1866, 
and which were so much admired for their 
pleasant, lover-like tone, and the unfeigned and 
almost childlike delight with which the queen 


campaign of Sadowa at the Berlin dépdt in the 
presence of the tens of thousands who had as- 
sembled on that occasion, showed very plainly 
that there is no truth whatever in those rumors. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sap_z anp Ornenrs.—In reply to your queries we re- 
| print from the Bazar of November 7 the best method 
of preserving furs during summer. This method was 
given us by one of the oldest and most experienced 
furriers in the country, and is the plan pursued by 
most of our reliable dealers in fur: Do not wear your 
furs late in the spring. On the first advent of warm 
weather beat each piece separately, whipping it with 
small rods in order to cleanse thoroughly; then wrap 
with paper, and place in a paper-box made as air-tight 
as possible and kept in adry closet. During the whule 
summer this process should be repeated once in three 
or four weeks, according to the heat of the season, in 
order to keep the hair smooth and straight, and to 
prevent the accumulation of animalcule. This is the 
only positive preventive. Camphor and cedar trunks 
are excellent for preserving furs; but these are only 
partial mediums, requiring that the furs be aired dur- 
ing the season. 

Apg.aime.—You ask: “ Aside from evening parties, 
when are short dresses appropriate except for street 
dresses?” Short skirts just touching the floor are 
suitable for breakfast, lunch, and afternoon dresees 
at home, but they are not exclusively worn at these 
times. If morning wrappers and trained skirts are 
more becoming to you, wear them, by all means. 
For late dinners and evenings in your own parlor, 
dresses with moderate traius are the beet style. 

Youne Man.—The engagement-ring is worn from 
the commencement of the betrothal. It is usually a 
solitaire diamond or pearl; but this is a matter of fan- 
cy. If either party have a preference for any special 
stone, that should be selected, thus giving individu- 
ality to the ring. The engagement-ring is worn on 
the first finger of the left hand, and the wedding-ring, 
a loop of solid gold used in the marriage ceremony, is 
placed on the fourth finger. 

Country Giet.—Make your alpaca traveling dress 
with a short gored skirt and a long basquine looped 
at the sides, Trim with bias bands of the same, piped 
at the edge with striped white and black poplin. 

Jenniz.—We have never given patterns of the sacque 
wrappers. You will find them described at length in 
answer to “ Retta,” in correspondence column of Ba- 
zar No. 9, Vo). I.—Make the drawers for summer with- 
out bands at the knee, Trim with tucks and ruffling. 
You will find patterns in Bazar No, 52, Vol. I. 

Country Scpscriper.—It is said buff will be the pre- 
vailing color for spring. The taffeta poplin mentioned 
in the New York Fashions of this Number will be a 
serviceable material for suits to be worn both in town 
and country. 

Nevure.—Summer serge is a mixture of wool and 
silk, and is apt to shrink from moisture; therefore it 
is not suitable for a rainy day dress. Water-proof 
cloth is $1 50 a yard. A suit requires only seven 
yards. Serge is from $1 to $1 50 a yard. About 
twelve yards makes a plain suit.—Double skirts are 
greatly worn, and are especially becoming to slender 
figures. Make your suit with two skirts and a short 
basque. Trim with bands of the same, piped with 





silk.—You can purchase a neat cloth cloak at this 
season for $35 or $40, 

W.—As your girls are too fleshy for yoke neck drese- 
es, make Gabrielles and tight waists, with gored skirts. 
Ttim wae piques with white cotton giuip in feathery 
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always the soul and life of these delightful re- | 
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braiding patterns, and the cambrics and with 


di 1 the young gentleman with whom you had 





fluted ruffles of the sarie. The white piqués will be 
pretty with three rows of narrow ruffling put on in 
waves, a blue or crimson braid between the ruffles. 


| Use thick nansook for ruffling pique. 


A. H. B.—When the bride wears a traveling dress, 
the groom should wear a traveling suit also. Broad- 


cloth cut in the fashionable style for walking suite. | 


The neck-tie is black, or else to match the gloves and 
dress of the bride. The left arm should be given the 
bride. 

Ay Op Faizenp.—We have no patterns except those 
contained in the Supplement. 

Batriors.—Take care of your crape shaw], as we 
hear they are worn abroad, and will be revived here. 

Miss Apvece C,—Small hoops will continue to be 
worn. 

E. R. B.—We should be sorry to make you discon- 
tented with your purchases; but if you have read the 
Bazar attentively you must know that we deprecate 
all such extremes of fashion. You say your boots 
and slippers have heels set under, near the middle of 
the foot, and are so high and small that you stand al- 
most on your tip-toes, and could not walk on them at 
first without assistance, though by practice you have 
learned to do very well, etc. Now a good shoemaker 
considers symmetrical shape and a comfortable fit nec- 
essary in a handsome shoe, no matter what eccentrici- 
ties are in vogue. That these are not obtained in your 
case is obvious. You ask: “ Are the shoes you describe 
such as are worn here in fashionable circles?” We can 
only reply, that there are in all circles people who go 
to the extreme of every fashion, and in your contem- 
plated tour you will find many such mounted on stilts 
of heels as high as yourown. But, permit us to add, 
these are not the people whom we would advise our 
readers to select as models. You will find informa- 
tion about spring shoes in the New York Fashions.— 
We should recommend drawers buttoned at the sides 
as most serviceable. 

Ousrrvex.—lIf the news-dealer charges you five cents 
extra for your Supplement, it is simply a private spec- 
ulation of his own. At the publication office the price 
of the Bazar is ten cents per copy, whether or not the 
number contains a Supplement. 

Larx.—In our next Supplement Number we will 
give the pattern of a Watteau wrapper. Make your 
black and white poplin by that pattern. Enliven it 


| by trimming with a color, as all black will be rather 


The ground on | 
which these stories were based was simply the | 


embraced her husband upon his return from the | 





sombre for an invalid. Use blue, green, or bright 
cherry ruches of satin ribbon, or else silk pinked at 
the edges. The description given with the Supple- 
ment will show you how to trim it.—The crape ro- 
sette will be in good style, made as you propose. 
There should be a broad sash ribbon with an im- 
mense bow at the back. Put two narrow puffs and 
a ten-inch flounce around the skirt. The sleeves are 
in small puffs downward from the arm-hole to the 
elbow, open and ruffled below.—The stripes in your 
cambric will destroy the effect of tucks. Make a 
sacque wrapper, the flounced skirt just clearing the 
floor; or else a blouse waist with gored skirt, and a 
round cape reaching to the elbows, Trim with ruf- 
fles.—The black silk suit for mourning will have a 
single skirt and long basquine, looped at the sides 
and back. The trimming is pleating of the same or 
of English crape. 

Kare.—You will find descriptions of the fringes of 
which you speak in No. 39 of the Bazar for 1868. 

W. C. Barxer.—The number t6 the right of the 
name on the address label of the Bazar signifies the 
termination of the subscription. 

A. L. B.—We regret that we can not give you the 
information you desire. 

Mxse. C,—You can buy perforated paper patterns at 
a low price, by means of which you can readily stamp 
the articles you desire. This is a much cheaper plan 
than having the stamping done at shops, or buying 
patterns ready stamped on linen, etc. 

A Suvsortuen.—Goethe is pronounced as two sylla- 
bles, thas, Gé-ty. Faust is pronounced Fowst.—We be- 
lieve that the German edition of Goethe's works can 


be purchased for about $10.—Send the money direct | 


to the dry-goods house you mentivun, and they will fill 
your order. 

Resy.—We examine all MSS, sent to us, and return 
them when not available, if stamps are sent for the 
purpose. 

Country Dress-maker.—Yonu will find the earliest 
spring styles in the Bazar, 

VaLentine.—St. Valentine's Day was so called from 
a Bishop Valentine of the primitive church. 
originally a Roman festival, but adopted by the Chris- 
tians in the time of St. Valentine, whose name was thus 
attached to it. 

Carni-vat.—The word carnival is derived from the 


Latin carnivale—farewell to flesh—a name applied to | 


the season when the meat was prepared by salting for 
the winter. 

Youne Brivr.—You should oj course await your 
husband and take his arm before entering the room 
where a formal company is gathering, whether for a 
ceremonious dinner, ball, or what not. 

Crerrmony.—It is the practice for a gentleman to 
give his right arm to a lady in doors, and his left out 
of doors. 

Avevsrus.—Impossible to answer, 

Moruer.—We doubt the policy of restricting the 
reading of an intelligent child to a list of books 
formed by yourself. Of course you must take care 
to keep out of his reach works of an immoral tend- 
ency, but he may be allowed to seek indiscrimin- 
ately his literary food upon the shelves of any well- 
selected family library. Any attempt to formalize 
the reading of youth is apt to check the taste. The 
range may be select, but the choice within that range 
should be left perfectly free. It is, moreover, extreme- 
ly hazardous to attempt to adapt the child’s reading 
to his age. He can measure his own capacity better 
than we can. 

Ex.a.—It is impossible to say ‘‘ what will remove 
soiled spots from paper” without knowing the nature 
of such “ soiled spots.” 

Mavezr.—There is undoubtedly a snobbish disre- 
gard on the part of some pretentious persons of those 
‘young ladies who demonstrate an ability to main- 
tain themselves ;” but we doubt whether there are any 
men whose friendship is worth having who would not 
think more of a woman who had thus proved herself 
capable of being useful. There is undoubtedly a good 
deal of social prejudice among the wonld-be respecta- 
ble classes against the so-called “ lady” bearing a part 
in the world’s work; but this comes rather from your 
own sex. Women in what they do or abstain from 
doing are seldom influenced by the opinion of men. 
Their notions of dress, expense, and gentility are al- 
most exclusively of feminine origin. There is no 
such obstacle in the way of woman's progress as her- 
self. 

Svustr.—With the perfection and cheapness of pho- 
tographing we doubt whether silhouettes cut out of 
paper could be sold except to your immediate friends. 
We are sure that there would be no general market 
for such unless they should exhibit some special char- 
acteristic, as, for example, a certain grotesqueness of 
humor in caricaturing the faces and figures of well- 
known personages, 

A Constant Reaper.—If you “ feel pretty confident 
that you wrote seniething ia your last lester which 


It was | 


| 
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a regular correspondence until quite recently,” there 
is nothing for you to do but frankly to ask his for- 
giveness if you have done wrong, or if you have done 
| right, to let him remain “displeased” until he has 
| asked yours, 

| Anxiovs.—P. P. C. are the initials of the three 
French words, Pour Prendre Congé, which mean “In 
| order to take leave." They are written on the visit- 
ing-card which is left as a token of farewell before a 
departure. ‘“ Young ladies about to be married use 
them” to indicate that they have made their last vis- 
its as maidens, and bidden good-by forever in their 
character of single women. 

Inquirer.—The principal asylum of the kind you 
speak of is at Binghamton, New York; but there are 
other public as well as private ones. A note ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent of any of these insti- 
tutions would bring you probably all the information 
you desire. 

Annie C,—An Index will be forwarded you from 
the publication office on receipt of stamp for postage. 
—For a wedding reception there is no special decora- 
tion usual beyond a plentiful supply of flowers, with 
a predominance of those of the bridal color—white. 
The bride and bridegroom do “ generally stand while 
receiving their guests.” The masters of ceremony on 
the occasion are the groomsmen, and upon them de- 
volves the care of the visitors. Cards may be issued 
ten days or two weeks before the event. 

D. F.—The Dorothea whom you describe as “al- 
ways represented in male attire, seated on the bank 
of a running brook, bathing her feet, the trowsers 
rolled up above the knees, and the long, fair hair 
flowing over the shoulders,” is the beautiful Doro- 
thea of Cervantes. You will find her history in that 
episode of Don Quixote, Part I., Book 4th, entitled 
“The pleasant new adventure the curate and barber 
met with in the Sierra Morena or Black Mountain." 
The Dorothea is a favorite subject of sculptors, and 
a little French statuette en biscuit, representing her, 
is to be found every where. 

K. B. T.—“ Of the origin of the art of writing” no- 
thing certain is known. By the Egyptians it was at- 
tributed to Thot; by the Jews to Enoch, Adam, and 
God; by the Greeks to Mercury or Cadmus; and by 
the Scandinavians to Odin. The alphabet has also 
been traced to various sources—to the Phenicians, 
Chaldeans, and Greeks. Writing was first introduced 
into Great Britain at the Roman Conquest. 

R. H. F.—There is no absolute law of etiquette re- 
quiring that the gentlemen who called first should 
leave first. It is, however, usual for the first comers, 
if they are merely formal visitors, to yield to those who 
succeedthem. Where there is an evident difference in 
the degree of intimacy the greater stranger ordinarily 
makes the shorter visit, and does not hesitate, whether 
first or last on the ground, to yield it to him who has 
the advantage of a closer acquaintanceship. 

Inquinenr.—It is usual, in arranging the guests at a 
dinner-table, to separate the husband from the wife. 
This does not seem complimentary to the conjugal re- 
iation, but the practical effect is undoubtedly good. ~ 

Host.—Asking a person to take wine with you at 
table is very rococo, and no one less venerable than 
a revolutionary veteran conservative of hair-powder 
and pig-tail would venture to do it. 

Netrir.—Glove-fitting corsets cost from $8 50 to $7 
a pair.—Eider-down is swan's-down.—In hem-stitch- 
ing take three threads; if it be desired to make it 
finer, take only two threads.—Yon will find the cro- 
cheted breakfast cape in No. 5, Vol. L., of the Bazar. 
—We have not yet given instructions for Mexican 
work. 

A. M. L., Ituino1s.—We have not given any “star 
stitch.” » is used to indicate that a certain number 
' of stitches are repeated from the sign. 











FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


| Turnxrxe it due your labors in behalf of eas- 
ing woman's work, I herewith state that in the 
| year 1854 I purchased one of the WHEELER & 
Wixson Sewing Machines, being at that day most 
fully informed of their excellence over all others. 
This machine has been in almost uninterrupted 
use ever since (a period of nearly fifteen years), 
on many totally different materials, such as my 
own boots, my boy’s clothing, needle-books, be- 
sides the usnal heavy and light goods worn b 
ladies and children. It has never been re’ aired, 
| and does not need it yet. I have often blessed 
| the day on which I first entered your fine estab- 
lishment as a purchaser. 
Mas. J. W. D, Patten. 


Washington, D.C. 





THE FINEST TOILET SOAPS. 

Messrs. Coreatr & Co., New York, have long en- 
joyed the reputation of being the manufacturers of 
the Finest Toilet Soaps in the United States.—(Com.) 








Copyine WueE..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting age of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally ; ov 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

—————— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GAUSS WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD axp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





Silver Hunting Watches. ....... $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases $50 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... . . $70 


Every Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 

kage examine the Watch before payiny, and any 

Waten that does not re satisfaction may be ex- 

changed or the money will be refunded. Every one is re- 

quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the different kinds with prices of each. 
state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 

Address in full, 

HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular 
Operas for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and 
whole of music, spleudidly bound in vermilion and 
gold, now ready. e cheapest and most extensive 
catalogue 3 Modern — in a world, sone free 
om application. y work mailed on receipt ; 
oosiae ‘Booths CO. és Broadway, Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1s¢1. 


THE GREAT 
AM eR eeR TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, whfth they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ih. 

—- (green and black), 70c., S0c., We. ; best, $1 
per b. : 

Ene.ien Baraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tbh.  ~* 

Iuprriac (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 2% 
per Ib. 


r 
Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 2 per th. 
Unoororen Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
Gunrowper (green), $1 25; best, $1 60 per Ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 25 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breakrast anp Dinner Corree, . 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Roastep (unground), 30c., 36c.; best, 40c. per tb. 
Green (unroasted), 25¢., 30c., 33c. ; best, 85c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Portemovra, Miou., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great Amenioan Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people bere will not let me alone. They 
say I have learved the road, aud that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 

y-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

oping this will be as good as former packages, I 
remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 the. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton., ,at $1 00..$10 00 
6 * age... * ae -..86 1%.. 625 









3 * Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings,at 125.. 375 
2 * Imperial....... Elias Stepheus..at 125.. 250 
6. OO oc ennds J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 * Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150 800 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins......at 125.. 500 
©. F Dae isenscasee = ae at 30.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H. Doraty..at 125.. 600 
1“ do. do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 12% 
3. de do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 260 
4” do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 6500 
3 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
Be do. -.--A. Gale,........at 150.. 600 
2 * Imperial....... Mra. Bird.......at 125.. 250 

$74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for Jess than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” Ld 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting ap the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as iberal as we can afford. We send 
uo complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

P@iies getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
une third (besides the express charges) by 
vending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er proses, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. ‘This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 
ULAR TRADE 


P OP 
in 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, INFANTS’ 
AND CHILDREN’S APPAREL, 
of every description, 

CORSETS anp SKIRTS IN GREAT VARIETY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
ELEGANT SPRING WALKING SUITS, 

$20 to $30 each. 
CHILDREN’S any MISSES' SACQUES, 
$3 to $6 each. 

MORNING ROBES, 
RECEPTION anp EVENING DRESSES. 
NOVELTIES IN 
INDIA, FRENCH, anp PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
AT @REATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broapway, 4Tu AVENT?, 97H AND 107TH STREETS, 
WN ME. DEMOREST’S Spring and Summer 
Mammoth Fashion Plate,comprising all the lead- 
ing styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, accompa- 
nléd with ten full-sized cut Patterns of the principal 
figures, and full d 


escriptions; $2 50. Sent post free 
on receipt of price. Address Mur. Demonuer, 838 
Broadway, N.Y. Every merchant and dressmaker 
should procure this elegant plate of fashions. 


BAtL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT ov 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &c., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


A T. STEWART & CO, 
, have opened 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
FRENCH, GERMAN anp BRITISH 
DRESS GOODS, 
Suitable for Spring Sales, 
among which will be found some 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
Broapway, 4tn Avexve, 9ru anp 10ta Srreers. 


| Rig yok PERFORATED STAMPING 

PATTERNS.—25 Braid, 26 Embroidery, 12 Slip- 

rs, 12 Pincushions, 12 Handkerchief Corners, 6 Night- 

wns, 6 Assorted a megs 1 Box each of Blue and 

White Stamping Powder, 2 Poucets, with Instruction. 
Price = 25, per en. C.0.D. Address 

Mme. P. GLATIGNY, 120 East Eleventh Street, N.Y. 
Agents wanted. Send for Price-List. 


P{ABrE 


Thomas Boesé. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK : its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
Official Report to the Board of Education. By 
Tuomas Borsé, Clerk of the Board, With Ilustra- 
tious. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 


William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 
the Tower of London. 
the Tower. 











R & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 


With Frontispiece Plan of 
12mo, Cloth, @ cents. 


Ill. 
Anthony Trollope. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Llus- 
trated. Part 1. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 
IV. 
Charles Reade. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
Cuaries 
me Long,” “* Never too Late to Mend,” &. 
Illustrations. New Edition. 


By 
With 
Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 
Miles O'Reilly. 

HALPINE (Muives O’Reiity). 

have not heretofore been collected together. 

a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. 

ited by Ronrezt B. Roosevect. 

Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 5w. 

VL. 


With 


F. Whymper. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Frepexiox 


Cloth, $2 50. 
Vil. 
Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samvet W. Baxen, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yauza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


VIII. 
The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Deserip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rev. Joun L. Nevivs, Ten Years a Missionary iu 
China. With a Map and Hlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 75. 
IX. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings; 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Anportr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 

Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
} BU. 


$3 


The Author of “Rachel's Secret.” 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the An- 
thor of ‘* Rachel's Secret.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

XL 

The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 

THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 


sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bet- 
Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $850. Vol. JL just ready. 


XIl. 
Cc. W. Dilke. 


lish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
Suasuze Wentworts Drixr. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


XII. 
Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
forYoung People. By Pavui B. Dv Cuaicie, Author 
of “ Discoveries in Besntoriai Africa,” “ Ashango 
Land,” * Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
XIV. 
Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Neyada. By J. Ross Browne, 
U.S. Minister to China, Author of * Yusef,” “ Crn- 
soe’s Island,” “An American Famfy in Germany,” 
* The Land of Thor,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 
XV. 
Prof. Dalton. 
A TREATISE ON PHYSIOLOGY anp HYGIENE. 
For Schools, Families, and Colleges. By J.C. Dat- 
ton, M.D., Professor of Physiology inthe College of 


trations. 12mo, Cloth or Half Leather, ¢1 60. 








tw Harrre & Baoruens will send any of the above 
| trorks bi mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
| Sates, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Historic Studies in | 


gape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love | 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES |G. | 
Consisting of Odes, | 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 


Ed- | 
Portrait on Steel. | 


Waymer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown Syo, | 


GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- | 


Physicians and Surgeons, New York. With Illus- | 
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Ss? ERLING SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 





rac 

jor Ge) i Ww) Trade-Mark 
Sor i Jor 

Silver. rd ® gsaAM MPEG Cy Electro-Plate. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provivenor, R. I. 

Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
| GoruamM Manvracturtxe Go. 
} 





ORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 468, 465, & 467 Broapway, cor. Grand, 


Nos. 255, 257, 259, & 261 Gnanp Sr., cor. Chrystie., 
invite attention to their 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
Just Reogtven, 
and which have been carefully selected in the best 
European markets. 


| _ They offer NOVELTIES 
IN RICH SILKS, 
GRENADINES 
FOULARDS, 
POPLINS, 


ROBES, 
ORGANDIES, 
JACONETS, PERCALES, PIQUES, FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH PRINTS, 


and in 
DRY GOODS OF EVERY KIND. 


Also, 
IN SHAWLS, CLOAKINGS, CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, SUMMER COATINGS, DRILLS, anp 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

} BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
| MSE BE Srl te ett Ginnie * 


[HE TEETH AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM. 


Every time a lady who uses fragrant SOZODONT 
opens her mouth, she -advertises the article. The 
state of her teeth is a certificate of its excellence. No 
spot darkens their surface, no impurity clings to them, 
| the cushions in which they are set are rosy, and the 

— that swells through them is sweet as the breeze 
| of June. 





A GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
will dispose. of * 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS, 
| of six first-class makers, at extremely.low prices for 


cash, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly nntil paid; 
the same to let, and rent money applied If purchased. 





; 


} 


| 
| 


| 


tion and Biliousness, the water of the famous Seltzer 
Spa, is duplicated in a moment with a spoonful of 
Tarnant’s Se.tzer Aprrtent, which contains every 
valuable element ofthe German spring. The greatest 
physicians of Europe pronounce that free gift of Prov- 
dence the most patent of all known alteratives, and 
its fac-simile, fres 
the reach of every invalid in the Western World. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


L°’Y ELINESS RESTORED. 


Why should faultless features be clouded with free- 
kles, blotches, pimples, cold-sores, or any species of 
eruption when Starrorp’s Inon anp Sutrpuzr Pow- 
pers Will remove the blemish? External applications 
are woree than useless. The cause ofall these discol- 
orations, etc., is in the blood. It lacks iron to give {t 
vitality, and the action of sulphur to neutralize the 
acrid secretions. 
morning, will soon communicate a course through the 
superficial vessels—a glowing, ruby stream, 
the skin a delicate tinge of rose and litera 
| guishing the stains and exc 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 
| HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


TJOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT will effect a 





y extin- 
rescences referred to. 











other remedies have failed. 


ouly hope. 

NV ME. DEMOREST’S Grand Spring Oren- 
ine of PATTERNS of all the new and beautiful 

designs for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress, including the 

elegant street suite, capes, and overdresses, new de- 

signs for children’s dress, in great variety, at the new 


Accurate Waist Patterns cut to fit the form. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
\ ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 Designs, 
Plans, and Details to 
m Working Scale of 

‘ Country, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


WOODWARD’S ( 


COUNTRY 
HOMES. 
UR NITUR E. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Sprine Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 






150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
Gero. E. Woopwarp, Architect, 
191 Broadway, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 

new books on Architecture. 





styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 


&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 


| ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores 
Made only by &. Ivias, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 








i HOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 

260 GreENwion Sr., Corner or Mcnray, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 
COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 

to suit the palate and the pocket of the 


million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 80c., 35¢., 40c. ; 
Mocha, 50c. 


| TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 


and foaming, is now placed within | 


The Powders, taken night and | 


giving to | 


cure in cases of Gout and Rheumatism after all | 
Be not deceived, ye who | 
suffer with these racking paius—this Salve {s your N 


of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind ; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represented, 
or the money returned. 
MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest ef the crop. 
RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 
FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel. 
GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 


ai ships, and sailing-vessels, is sold by Mr. 
-EO Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
sar 18, and 20 hours every day for the last 
Ee quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
AZ 2 coach compared with the old -fossilated 
a 4 grocers who have been brought up in a 
< i soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
po and now begin to flap their wings when 
 & yray-headed. In a word, Agnew Is as 
2s ‘ar ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
= 8 cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
_ man for the ople—quick as lightning, 


and punctual as time. 








FOR MARKING CLOTHING, &o. 

Single, 50c.; 3 for $1; per doz., $275; per gross, $28. 
More convenient than ink.—Am. Agriculturiat. 
Invaluable to the housekeeper.—Godey's Lady's Book. 
A very useful article.—Am, Institute Report, 1867. 
Address INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, 


Mass. Sold by Stationers and Dealers every where. 


RESH GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best sorts Cea 
gus, Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 
For 15 and 25 cts, per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, 
Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 
and Tomato. For 40 cts., Onion and Peppers. The 
above also in 5 ct. papers. 25 sorte Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds, $1. Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 
75 ets. per Ib. : for 5 tbs. Seeds on Commission. 
Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 





SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 





Elegant in form, and of superior material and work 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. Sold by 

J. CURLEY & BRO., General Cutlery Dealers, 

132 Nassaw Srnert, New York. 
E. A, MORRISON, Ladies’ Trimmings, 
827 Broapway, 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 





DF a Year can be made by live agents, selling 
SS5000 my new and valuable invention. Address 
J. AHEARN, 68 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harrer's Magazine, One Year..... $4 00 

Hanren’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 

Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Macazing, Harper's Werxcy, and Harrra's 

Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazixr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonrpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 


| Magazine % cents a year, for the Weekiy or Bazar 


Showrooms, No. 838 Broadway, near Thirteenth St. | 


| whe 


20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or _ 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magaztnr, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazaz, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 


| sary Yo give notice of discontinuance. 


Suburban, | 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest | 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, | 


| Outsic 


he Volumes ot the Macazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the firat Number of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


| payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer 


able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ta 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaztne, the Weextry, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly writ 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Apvenrtisine in Harrer’s Pemioptcars 
Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
{e Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Live: Cnts and Display, 
21 °S per Line—each iusertion 


Addess HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 








SINGULAR APPEARANCE IN THE CENTRAL PARK. 


N.B. It 1s ontY A GENTLEMAN ON A VELOCIPEDE COMING OVER THE Brow oF A HILL. 


PACETLE. 

A iTTLE boy, on being asked his age on his return 
to school in September, replied that he was seven in 
April. “Seven!” said the questioner in some sur- 
prise ; “ your mother told me last September that you 
were more than seven. You must have been eight 
jast April.” “ Yes'm, I was eight; but mother said I 
was too stnall for eight, so she put me back to seven." 


— - 
Crvuse.ity to Antmars.—*t What do you drive such a 
pitiful-looking carcass as that for? Why don't you 
mt a good, heavy coat of flesh on him?" asked a 
tiend of an Irish carman, referring to his horse. “A 
heavy coat of flésh, mavourneen! Be all the blessed 
wers, now, when the poor crayther can scarce carry 
he little flesh there is on ‘im " 


—_—--—— ss eS 
Bent ox An OsszctT—A dog's tail. 
_ 


A Jotry Courte—The two halves of a bank-note. 
aeietinnniihc laine es 
Why are fowls fashionable birds ?— Becanse they al- 
ways appear dressed for dinner. 
RAI AAO cote 
Aw Enoounter witn Natives—Opening oysters. 
pt ES TE So 
Tas Harm or tur Perion.—A stery is told of a young 
artist who was greatly attracted hy the beauty of a 
lady who sat at a window in the house opposite his 
studio. ‘He sent glances of admiration up to her win- 
dow whenever he passed into or out of his room. At 
length, one day; seeing her in the street, his artistic 
tastes ran away with his good judgment, and reaching 
her, panting with the haste he had made, gasped out, 
“Oh, miss, your lovely blonde hair. I am dying to 
aint it!” The lady with a quick movement put her 


and to her head, and then holding it out with her | 


hair at arm's length, exclaimed, “‘ Take it! there it is! 
Send it back when you have done with it, and stop 
staring at my window. My husband is dreadfully 
jealous, and will thrash you for your impudence.” 
é crestfallen artist has not been on a chase for 

“lovely blonde hair” since. 
ae 








AxomaLovs—That*persons should see better with | 


specs on their eyes. 


STARTLING EFFECT. 


ONLY To BE PRODUCED BY Lonc Hair-Pins AND 
EQUESTRIAN EXERCISE. 





| He is fain to go where she leads him. 


| With gold has o’ercome his cupidity. 
ile il 


7 
Can a watch be said*to be perfectly dry when it has 
a running spring inside? 
- = ee 
CUPID'S MISHAP. 
Dan Cupid, they say, 
On a flowering spray 
Of acacia was swinging himself one day: 


When Beauty passed by, 
_ Who, espiégle and sly, 
Determined his godship’s good-humor to try. 


So “Ha! ha!" laughed she, 
“What is that I see, 
That is hanging up there in that thorny tree? 


“Tt is Love, I declare! 
And, oh pastime rare! 
I'll quickly tamble him down from there!" 


Cupid heard and smiled: 
For, though young and wild, 
He's a match for most, is that crafty child. 
And he cried, “Ho! ho! 
Do yon tell me so? 
At that game the loser’s not I, I trow.” 


But ere ever be knew 
What she had in view, 


She slipped off her watch-guard, and round him threw | 


Its meshes of gold ; 
And in many a fold 
Caught the struggling god, as I have been told. 


So behold him now, 

As with sullen brow 

How, 
How changed from the time 
When, through every clime, 

He followed her free from eve to prime! 


But now, as you see, 
He'll not stir till she 





Tue Best Heap-Qvartrrs—Brains. 





Porvar Service—Silver. 





Ay 








i\ 





HYGIENE. 


Hearty Ovp GENTLEMAN (¢o dyspeptic Friend). “* Doesn’t ages with you ! t I 
I always Eat what I like, and Drink what I like, and Finish off with a good sti 


of that sort Bother me! 


Oh, I never let any —— 


Glass o’ Grog at Bedtime, and go fast Asleep, an’ let ’m Fight ’t out’mong 'emselves!” » 


What did Adam first plant in the Garden of Eden? 
—His foot. 
pain iinet codicil ual 


A gentleman was walking down the street the other 


| «lay when he saw two boys on the sidewalk apparent- 


ly searching for something. One of the boys remarked, 
just as he reached them: “ Well, ten dollars is worth 
hunting after.” 

So the gentleman stopped and searched a while. 
Finally he got tired, and said to the boys: 

** Have you lost a ten-dollar note?” 

“No, Sir,” said they; “but we didn’t know but 
what we could find one.” 

—_ = 

A Scotch minister in a strange parish, wishing to 
know what his people thought of his preaching, ques- 
tioned the beadle. ‘‘ What do they say of Mr. ——?" 
barf pee yey 

“Oh,” said the beadle, “ they say he's not sound.” 

Minister. ‘ What do they say of the new minister ?” 
(himeelf.) 

Beapue. ‘‘Oh, they say he's all sound !” 

pee dh al 





“Gorham, I understand you can sneeze any time 
you want to; is that so?” 
“Yes, I suppose I have that little gift.” 
**Queer; let me hear you now, this minute.” 
h, I don’t want to now.” 


—_- 


Who dare sit before the king-with his hat on?—A 
coachman. 





_—_—_—_————= 


Gross Benavior—Getting fat. 
aR SP cal 





The ‘oldest inhabitant” admits that it is sweet to 
have friends you ean trust, but more convenient to 
have friends who “trust” you. 

—_— - 

What occupation does every body begin life with? 
—A minor's. “ 

Is a pretty woman called a toast because she is ex- 
posed to the fire of so many glances? 


Tar Best Pouicy ror Turxey—Eat it. 
-_ 


A Dreaprvt Suowrr—The reign of terror. 


TUS A 


iff All Fak a : 


TOO BAD. 





Earty Ristne.--A gentleman from Nevada, being 
asked by an old lady in relation to the welfare of a 
favorite scapegrace of a nephew who had gone to that 
State, informed her that “the young maw had died 
from early rising.” This puzzled the old lady very 
much, until, by dint. of inquiry, she Jearned that 
“early rising” is the Nevada phrase for hanging. 

oo - 

Crminat Querny.—Can a prisoner who commits ~ 
himself also form his own conviction ? 

Ciimax.—‘“ My son,” said an affectionate father at 
the foot of the stairs, ‘arise and see. the newly-risen 
luminary of day, and hear the sweet birds singing their 
matin song of praise to their great Creator; come, 
while the dew is on the grass, and tender lambs are 
bleaiing on the hill-side; come, I say, or I'll be up there 
with a switch, and give you the soundest thrashing 
that ever you had in all your born days.” 

oe 


In getting up in the world be careful it is not by the 
aid of a rope. 
—— or 
As Bap as AnotuEr.—A wife wanted her husband 
to sympathize with her in a feminine quarrel; but he 
refused, saying, “I've lived long enough to know that 
one woman is as good as another, if not better.” 
“And J,” retorted the exasperated wife, “have lived 
long énough to learn that one man is just as bad as 
another, if not worse.” 
—_—_— 


THE NE PLUS ULTRA OF ECONOMY. 


The following causerie is reported to have taken 
pee during the recent ball at the Hotel de Ville, in 

aris, between two ladies who had beep at school] to- 
gether, but had not met for many years: 

* Are yon happy?” 

*T have a good husband.” 

“How much does he allow for your toilette ?” 

“Ten thousand francs” ($2000). 

“Tt isn’t much; but when one is economical—” 

“ And you, my dear?” 


“Ah! I have a miser for a husband. There he is, 


with his bunchy red whiskers, looking at me with one 
eye closed.” 

“Why does he not look at you with both ¢” 

‘*My dear, he is too much of a miser.” 








CLARA (gushingly). “Oh, I thought it a very nice Sermon indeed, Mr. Brazenose, but I’m sure I've seen every word of it before in a Book 


that I’ve got at Home. 


Mr. 





RAZENOSE (with astonishment). ‘Seen eve 
CLARA (demurely). “Oh! Webster’s Dictionary, 


think, 


7 Word of it before? Impossible, my Dear. What Book is it?” 








